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THE SQUIRE'S COURTSHIP. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE YOUNGEST SPINSTER IS CONFIDING AND 

CONSOLING. 

'' QOEAMBLEup, Oonny," said my dear, 
'^ impatient father, whom I found 
waiting for me at the lodge gate ; (he had 
been there barely five minutes, but was 
under the absurd impression that it was 
at least half an hour). *' Time is precious 
to healers of sick folk, and my good old 
Dobbin and I have many a hard mile to 
go over yet. Was the old lady's choice 
lace difficult to unearth ?*' 

VOL. ra. B 



2 THE SQUIEE S COURTSHIP. 

His brisk cheerfulness jarred upon me 
cruelly, as, having scrambled into my 
seat at his bidding, I pulled my veil over 
my face, and assured him I was only five 
minutes beyond the time of our appoint- 
ment. 

" Well, it seemed longer to me," he 
said, "and perhaps my watch is a trifle 
fast. Never mind, Oonny. It is a glori- 
ous day, and I expect you have thoroughly 
enjoyed your walk." 

'* I enjoyed my walk to the house, papa," 
I answered gravely, for I could not, to 
have saved my life, have rallied my spirits 
yet ; " but I had a companion on my back- 
ward journey, and unhappily we were not 
agreed about a matter of some importance. 
I found Gilbert Eadcliff at the Grange." 

Then, in a husky voice, and with some 
interruptions to choke down my tears — I 
had been kept from crying by the very 
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excess of my excitement till now — I told 
my father all — all except the one little 
secret hidden, as I believed, in the depths 
of my heart, and which was, in fact, the 
key to explain the whole. 

Having checked the speed of his horse 
to listen with the utmost attention to my 
recital, my father at its conclusion turned 
and looked at me steadily, just as I re- 
membered his having done once before. 

" What do the men see in you, Oonny ?" 
he asked jokingly, but I knew he only 
joked to hide his real chagrin, which he 
thought, dear man, would be only adding 
to my own vexation and pain. 

As I said nothing in reply, he went on 
presently, and in a more serious tone — 

''I always foresaw that this would 
happen sooner or later, aud though I must 
rejoice at anything which keeps you 
longer with me, it would not be in human 

b2 
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nature, parental nature, I mean, to triumpli 
in a daughter's rejection of such a chance 
of happiness and dignity as you have fore- 
gone. I have never been ambitious for 
you, my dear, but apart from the social 
elevation and opportunities of usefulness 
you would have gained, I like Gilbert Rad- 
cliff himself. He has in him, if I mistake 
not, all the elements of a true, honest, 
manly nature, and he would have loved 
you and reverenced you in a way you will 
find most men far too selfish to do. But 
I ought not to say all this to you now, 
Oonny, my poor child. You have had, no 
doubt, good and sufficient reasons for what 
you have done, and if you feel that you 
could never give love for love, you have 
been right and wise in your decision. I 
appreciate your confidence in me, and if 
you wish it, the subject shall be a dead 
one between us from this hour/' 
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''You are very good, papa dear," I 
said, with my heart sinking down into a 
darker gulf than ever, now I found how I 
had disappointed him too ; " but indeed I 
have no wish in connection with the matter, 
except the wish that it had never happened. 
Most young women are elated at receiving 
offers of marriage ; but I can truly affirm 
that I have rarely been more utterly de- 
pressed in my life/' 

" Well, Conny," replied my father, and 
I thought there was a little grimness in 
his tone, *' I cannot much wonder at your 
falling out with yourself, or with whatever 
in yourself you know to have been the 
hindrance to your liking this excellent 
young man well enough to give him hope 
for the future, even if you could not say 
' yes ' to him to-day. But, as I presume — 
being a sensible young woman — ^you do 
know your own mind, there can be no 
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occasion for you to grieve inordinately 
over the issue. As for young Radcliff, I 
trust and believe he is wise enough to 
learn by-and-by to say, in the words of the 
old ballad — 

* If she be not fair for me 
What care I how fair she be V 

And now, my dear, let us be philosophical 
and cheerful again. When we give up, 
voluntarily, life's purple and fine linen, we 
have still its homespun to fall back upon, 
and I don't anticipate that you will be a 
worse little housekeeper to your old father 
in his humble dwelling, because you have 
declined the prospect of being, at some 
future time, the honoured mistress of the 
Grange.'' 

Then he gave his lagging horse the 
whip, and we neither of us spoke another 
syllable till he set me down, with a kind 
and cheery ''good-bye," at our own door. 
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Walking listlessly into the common 
sitting-room I usually occupied in the 
mornings, and wondering how I should 
get through the remainder of the day with 
my burden of heavy thoughts, I saw on 
the table a note addressed to me in Miss 
Lamb's stiff and old-fashioned hand- 
writing. It seemed to me the perfection 
of elegant penmanship just then, when an 
earthquake would have been a welcome 
break upon my gloomy and self-upbraid- 
ing meditations. 

It was very short, containing only these 
words : — 

*' My deae Miss Newton, 

" As we are so soon to lose you 
from our midst^ can you not come either 
this or to-morrow evening and have a quiet 
cup of tea with Penelope and myself? 
Heber has been called to London on sudden 
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and rather important business, and lie may 

to 

be absent another week. He had not time 
to see you to bid you good-bye before 
he went, which he was excessively sorry for, 
but I believe nay sister is charged with 
more special messages for you. We hope 
you will try to come this afternoon, as it is 
so fine, and we can enjoy the garden up to 
six o'clock. 

*' With love from both, 

" Yours very affectionately, 

''LuoiNDA Lamb." 



Well, this was something in the way of 
passing consolation. For the first time in 
my life I rejoiced in a chance of avoiding a 
tete-a-tete with my dear father. I was so 
miserable at having grieved and disappoint- 
ed him, at having caused him, as I knew was 
the case, to think me a romantic ninny, that 
had these facts been impressed on me much 
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more strongly, or had I had leisure to 
brood over them alone during the after- 
noon, I almost think I should have found 
it in my heart to write a revocation of my 
morning's sentence to Gilbert Radcliff. 
There was nothing that ever tried me like 
bringing trouble or sorrow to those who 
loved me, and when I considered the matter 
dispassionately I could not wonder that my 
father (though, as he had said of himself, 
one of the least ambitious of men), should 
be grievously put out at what I had done. 
He was not under a spell as regarded Dr. 
Marsden ; he had not allowed a poet face 
and a thrilling voice to bewitch and be- 
wilder him ; he had not weakly given the 
reins to his imagination and suffered it to 
drive him hither and thither, as an Autumn 
leaf is driven by the winds. Consequently 
he was unable to sympathise to any great 
extent in my non-appreciation of advan- 
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tages that half the unmarried women in 
England would have deemed themselves 
richly blessed in securing. 

My poor, good, tender-hearted father ! 
How was I repaying him for all the love 
and care and indulgence he had, from my 
earliest years, showereH with such lavish- 
ness upon me ? 

But by the time I had taken off my 
walking dress, rubbed some colour into my 
white, haggard face, and seated myself 
with a basket full of needle-work in my 
working corner, another subject, nearly 
equally fraught with excitement and rest- 
lessness, was pressing upon my weary 
brain. I had never reckoned upon not 
seeing Heber Marsden to say good-bye. 
Even if we were not to meet again we 
might have parted as friends part; we 
might have established some little bond of 
friendship quite distinct from lover's love, 
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that should have been the one sweetness 
to me, mingling in whatever bitterness or 
sorrow might be in reserve for me, in the 
long years to come. But he had gone, and 
I was going, and before we could see each 
other again, a hundred possibilities — I had 
one in particular in my thoughts — might 
have come between us, and obliterated, for 
him, at any rate, the very remembrance of 
the strong interest he had once professed 
in me. 

" You are a fool and blind," I said sav« 
agely to myself, as I broke my thread and 
pricked my fingers, and dropped, success- 
ively, every one of my working implements 
— '* you have left the substance, and are in 
pursuit of a vain shadow, and it serves you 
right that the shadow is eluding your 
grasp." 

Then I worked away mechanically and 
doggedly for another hour, seeing, as in a 
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vision, the long lonely years I had probably 
jet to live. And afterwards I quenched 
my feverish thirst by a strong cup of coffee, 
which revived me a little, dressed myself 
quickly, left a note of explanation for my 
father, and walked to Abbeygates. 

Both the sisters remarked, as soon as I 
went in, how ill I looked, and were very 
kind and fussy over me. We sat in the 
sweet, warm garden, enjoying the west 
wind and the spring perfumes, till tea time, 
just before which. Miss Lamb growing 
chilly, I had an opportunity of a few min- 
utes' private talk with the younger spin- 
ster. 

I had observed all along that she was 
literally bursting with some intelligence she 
had to give me or some remarks of her own 
she had to make, and with the last flutter 
in the breeze of her sister's shawl that her 
watchful eyes could discern (I believe the 
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innocent little woman credited Lucinda 
with ears of supernatural acuteness), she 
began — 

'^Oh, my dear, I have been dying to 
speak to you in private. Lucinda is im- 
mensely interested, you see, in all Heber's 
hopes and feelings too, but she thinks we 
ought not to interfere, or to become go- 
betweens, but to let things take their 
course. Well, perhaps she is right, being 
wiser than I am in every way, but I can't 
forget that I was young once, and that 
but for adverse circumstances — however " 
— checking herself by a tremendous effort 
— " I really must not enter upon that 
pathetic episode of my youthful days now 
— I must use the short time we shall have in 
telling you that our dear Heber went away 
miserable. He has got the idea into his head 
that your father does not like him, and that 
you would be sure to be influenced by your 
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father ; and lie is rather a proud man, and 
shrinks from the risk of being looked coldly 
upon or dismissed altogether. Now^, my 
dear, I have done my best to comfort him 
by the assurance that when young women 
give their hearts (and I am positive any 
young woman whom he distinguished 
would give her heart to Heber, not to 
speak of his brilliant musical talent), 
they usually manage to get over their 
fathers, and I think he went away 
rather less desponding, and he left his 
farewells with me for you, and a book 
which he especially wishes you to read, 
and to keep, he said, till you met again. 
This I was not to forget for my very life ; 
and he has marked certain passages that 
he admires most himself, and I fancy it is 
written by a Miss Proctor, and is a new 
volume, you having the first. There was 
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no other message, I am nearly certain," 
said the zealous little woman, putting up 
her chubby hand to her wrinkling forehead 
and looking amusingly anxious — " for I 
have gone over everything to myself at least 
half a dozen times a day, since his depart- 
ure. But I think 1 may confide to you 
the object of Heber's sudden journey to 
London ; it strikes me that you have a 
right to know it. The truth is, a con- 
siderable portion of his money is in 
jeopardy. When he sold his practice 
here to your father, he invested the sum 
thus realized, besides the best part of his 
savings, in some foreign securities which 
paid a high rate of interest, and looked, he 
says, very promising at the time. Quite 
recently something has gone wrong with 
these, but unfortunately, my dear, I do not 
understand business well enough to explain 
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it to you — I only know that our poor dear 
Heber (who is not much more of a busi- 
ness man than I am of a business woman) is 
threatened with severe losses, and may 
probably have to begin working again, 
which he will not relish at all. And as he 
is the last man in the world to ask a wo- 
man he loved to share poverty with him, 
or to forego any comforts to which she 
had been used, why you see, my dear, and 
I am sure I sympathize with my whole 

heart, " Here the speaker hesitated and 

stammered, and seemed at a loss for words 
to make her meaning clear to me, without 
trenching upon too delicate ground, for as 
so many things had struck her from time to 
time, since she had become interested in her 
nephew's most private feelings, it may have 
struck her at last that I had never gone a 
step beyond listening to all she had to say 
to me, that I had never admitted, by a 
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single word, the conclusion she had arrived 
at, nor sanctioned, except by non-protest- 
ation, the kindly efforts she was making 
to expedite the courtship she assumed; 
but finally she got out, after the assurance 
of her sympathy — '* There may arise diffi- 
culties and delays, and Lucindaand myself 
have always considered long engagements 
most unwise and hazardous, only circum- 
stances alter cases, and where there is true 
love it can't be so very difficult to be con- 
stant ; but you will understand, my dear, 
that I am saying all this of myself, and 
having no authority from anyone, which 
perhaps is meddling too much, though not 
intended. I will, if you like, write you a 
few words, for I am no scribe, when you 
are down in Wales, just to let you know 
how things go on, and whether the money 
is lost or not. And, oh dear, I hope you 
will enjoy yourself, notwithstanding anxiety 
VOL. m. c 
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and absence, and yon must be sure to read 
the book, and you will let us hear soon, with 
your first impressions of the ocean, which 
Lucinda quite looks forward to, as'she says 
you are so full of imagination and poetry, 
and will be certain to express yourself 
elegantly. And now there is Kuth coming 
to call us to tea, so we cannot continue 
our most interesting conversation at present" 
(I had not uttered a word, but that did not 
matter), *' which is a pity, but cannot be 
helped. And oh, my dear, if Lucinda 
should speak to you about Heber, you will 
please not to mention having heard of his 
money anxiety. Perhaps I have meddled 
a little too ofl&ciously, but I meant no 
harm, and having once been young and a 

trifle romantic myself " 

The remainder died off into a faint mur- 
mur amongst the sweet-scented shrubs and 
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flowers, as we went into the house after 
Euth, and were speedily engrossed in the 
unromantic business of discussing tea and 
muffins. 

Miss Lamb did not speak to me of her 
nephew, which, you may be sure, I was 
far from regretting ; but she said good-bye 
to me at the close of the evening very 
affectionately, and presented me with a 
handsome guide to South Wales. 

I was able, on reaching home, to gladden 
my father by a partially recovered cheer- 
fulness ; but I did not tell him the source 
of it, and if he had a suspicion, he kept it 
carefully to himself. 

In another week, which I got through 
very tolerably in the midst of various do- 
mestic arrangements connected with my 
absence, and my own packing, came the 
day of our starting for Towyn and the 

c2 
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commencement to me of a new stage in 
my life's hitherto quiet and uneventful 
journey. 
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CHAPTBK II. 

ABBIVAL AT WILD TOWYN. 

ON account of Mrs. Graham's still 
feeble state of health, we only did 
half the journey on the first day, resting 
a night at the delightful old town of 
Shrewsbury, and seeing all that was to be 
seen there before going on the next morn- 
ing. 

To me, who had done absolutely no 
travelling in all my life, nor seen any 
eminence (till I came to Lidmere) higher 
than Primrose Hill, every mile of our 
way towards the coast, and through 
scenery that was increasingly wild and 
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rugged, was full of attraction and interest. 
Colonel Graham was much amused at my 
astonished and rapturous exclamations, 
repeated nearly every five minutes, while 
his poor wife, sitting far back in her corner, 
looked at nothing, and seemed to wonder 
how anybody could admire enthusiastically 
a world from which her Evelyn had been 
taken. The mourning mother had yielded 
passively to her devoted husband's wish 
that she should leave for awhile the scene 
of her bitter suffering ; but she was a 
mourning mother still, and had not for- 
given her Heavenly Father for claiming 
from her the sweet flower He had lent for 
a little season. 

When I gazed at her set, white face, 
and eyes that expressed unconsciously 
vast depths of hidden sadness, I was 
literally ashamed of having dignified any 
sentimental worry of my own by the name 
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of trouble, and I believed I had been 
brought into this closer companionship 
with one who had a legitimate cause for 
weeping, that I might learn not to shed 
idle tears. 

Long before reaching our final destina- 
tion, I got glimpses of blue water, and 
more than glimpses of soft purple moun- 
tains in the distance melting into a still 
darker purple sky. But the wide, open, 
boundless sea was yet to be revealed to 
me, and I yearned to find myself alone 
upon a quiet sandy shore — such as my 
guide-book was teaching me to expect at 
Towyn — with an intensity that gathered 
strength as the sweet, mild, April day de- 
clined. 

At about five o'clock, after passing 
through a succession of low dark tunnels, 
each of which brought us out into what 
looked like a swamp of yellow sand, with a 
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world of barren fields, ending in dusky 
mountains on one side, and a waste of 
waters, bounded by low-lying hills, on the 
other, we were deposited on a rude, shaky 
platform, enjoying precisely the same view 
I have just described, and told that here 
was Towyn. 

" Where ?" very pertinently asked Colo- 
nel Graham, staring ruefully in every direc- 
tion, while his tired wife and myself took 
our seats patiently on the luggage, and 
waited to see if Towyn would arise from 
the barren fields, or from the sand-streak- 
ed, dismal-looking waters. 

** Oh ! you'll be there in no time, sir," 
said a very jolly Welsh porter, who had 
been surveying our whole party, and especi- 
ally our luggage, with an amused curiosity. 
"It's over there'* (pointing across the barren 
fields), " just at the foot of those tall hills, 
or mountains, as they're mostly called, and 
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an 111100111111011 healthy place it is, too. 
You'll all have the finest appetites before 
you've been here a week, and the ladies 
will be looking, I'm thinking, a deal brighter 
than they are looking now." 

" Well, that may be, my man," said the 
Colonel, highly entertained by the primi- 
tive Welshman, and his cheering prophecy; 
**but, in the meanwhile, we should like to 
get to Towyn, and judge for ourselves of 
its salubrity. Can we have a conveyance 
at once ?" 

The man grinned, and winked at a 
fellow-porter, who was lounging against 
the side of the platform, and looking as 
if he had done nothing for half a year, and 
expected to have nothing to do for double 
that time to come. 

"Why, no, sir, not exactly," was the 
reply, '* unless you'd happened to have 
ordered one a couple of days in advance 
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from the * Aberdovey Arms/ and even then 
it might have been out with parties on a 
tour. But, bless your hearts, 'tain't a 
quarter of an hour's walk, and you'll see 
the town as soon as ever you get across 
that wooden bridge yonder. Me and my 
mate we'll follow with your luggage, if you 
and the ladies will walk straight ahead. 
The ' Aberdovey Arms/ a first-rate hotel, 
sir, is at the end of the street, and there'll 
be lodgings in plenty, if you're wanting 
them by-and-by. The town, and the beach 
too, for that matter, are about full on 'em." 
So it seemed that, imless we waited on 
that weird platform for another train to take 
us on to more civilized regions (if the little 
principality contained such), we had no 
choice but to find our own way to the 
hidden, or buried, or mythical Towyn, 
whose attractions we began to fear we had 
taken too much on trust. 
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Giving his arm to his pale wife, and 
bidding me keep close in the rear, the 
Colonel at length moved on in the direc- 
tion indicated, and having crossed a bridge 
(that shook and creaked under our foot- 
steps) spanning a piece of muddy water, 
we did come in sight of a small nest 
of scattered buildings, with a church in 
their midst, and the dusky mountains 
forming a grand and stately amphitheatre 
around them. 

" Well, thank goodness," exclaimed the 
Colonel, " there is our Ultima Thule at 
last, and a very original place it must be. 
I hope, Miss Newton " — smiling back at 
me — "you are beginning to fall in love 
with it." 

" That I did," I answered eagerly, " be- 
fore I had even had a glimpse of it. Those 
mountains were a sufficient guarantee for 
its attractiveness. I feel quite sure thaty 
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whatever may be the case as regards you 
and dear Mrs. Graham, 1 shall love 
Towyn." 

There was nothing very picturesque in 
ihe long, straggling street we had to walk 
through to get to the one hotel the place 
boasted, but arrived there we found very- 
fair accommodation, and the Colonel 
decided at once on taking beds at the 
''Aberdovey Arms" for the night, and 
deferring a lodging-hunt till the next 
morning. 

Having ascertained that the coast was 
at least half a mile from the village (for to 
call Towyn anything hut a village was 
ridiculous), I begged to have a biscuit 
and a glass of wine instead of waiting for 
tea, as we had partaken plentifully of 
sandwiches on our journey, and to be 
allowed to find my way down to the sea 
while daylight lasted. 
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" As you please, you very romantic 
young lady," said the Colonel, who had 
been trying, with shawls and wraps, ta 
make of a most untempting-looking horse- 
hair sofa a possible resting-place for his 
wife ; '* but don't get lost or overtaken by 
the tide in the first flush of your enthusi- 
asm about the big fish-pond you are going 
to contemplate. I believe there will be a 
young moon to light you home, and re- 
member I shall order supper for eight 
o'clock, as Mary and I will only have a 
cup of tea now." 

Mrs. Graham said I must be crazy to 
want to start off for a long walk just as I 
had arrived, but I was not to be dis- 
couraged by any opinions concerning my 
sanity, and after drinking my glass of 
wine I took my biscuits in my hand, and 
set forth in very elated and excited spirits. 

My way led down a very monotonous 
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road, with a few houses standing in the 
barren fields on either side, and long 
reaches of desolate sandy country between 
these questionable dwellings. But for the 
grand and towering mountains, the whole 
landscape would have been dreary in the 
extreme. Even as it was, it was strangely 
weird and ghost-like in the approaching 
twilight, and though I enjoyed it from its 
novelty and from some mysterious affinity 
it seemed to have to my present state of 
mind, I could not help feeling that to live 
altogether here. Summer and Winter, 
would be to me a death in life, that the 
gloom and the eeriness would eat into my 
heart, and wither up, by degrees, all its 
cheerful and hopeful properties. 

But a sudden bend in my dismal road 
brought me face to face with a lonely, 
majestic, dark blue, rolling sea, and then I 
held my breath, hurried on as if my feet 
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had been abruptly turned into small steam 
engines, and felt that I could never feel 
enough how wonderful and glorious it 
was. 

I think the utter solitude of that wild 
beach was one of its chief attractions to 
me on that dim April evening. There 
was not a human creature to be seen any- 
where. I had the land, the sky, the sea 
absolutely to myself, and I sat down on a 
sandy hillock under a reedy platform, with 
such a sense of nature's infinitude and of 
man's littleness weighing on my awed 
spirit, that it was almost a terror to me. 

The tide was coming in fast, and its 
plaintive murmur, when my first emotion 
began to subside, was delicious and sooth- 
ing beyond words. Under its influence, 
the power of thinking of nearly everything 
in the wide universe seemed miraculously 
bestowed upon me. I thought of all my 
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past life with its unbroken sameness and 
repose, with its quiet home duties and its 
faint tinge of carefully concealed poetry 
that shone as a halo round the whole, and 
kept me content in the midst of dulness 
and loneliness. Then I thought of my 
first coming to Lidmere, and of the mar- 
vellous revelation that the unexpected 
beauty of the country had been to me, and 
then of the friends I had made, of Gilbert 
Badcliff and his frank and openly ex- 
pressed interest in the daughter of a poor 
physician, who had nothing to distin- 
guish her that any other masculine eyes 
till then had seen. I did not forget 
either, in this my retrospective view, how 
near I had been to feeling a special in- 
terest in him, saved only, as I believed, by 
that vein of common sense in my organiza- 
tion which led me to discover the great 
gulf that divided us socially, and to be 
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persuaded that his mother would view it 
with even keener eyes than mine. 

And then came, in its turn, after a 
pleasant, tender pause over Mildred and 
her childlike affection for me, the latest and 
strongest interest my life had ever known. 
But how about my vaunted common-sense 
and its warnings here ? Whither had flown 
my judgment, my wisdom, my quick discern- 
ment when I suffered my heart to go after 
a stranger, and for a winning face and a 
beguiling voice bartered the sweet liberty 
and peace of mind I had hitherto so dearly 
prized ? 

I had no answer to my own stern ques- 
tions, and the rolling and splashing waves, 
though I listened to them between my 
meditations, had no answer either. One 
thing only was quite clear to my mind^ 
and had been even startlingly clear since 
the moment when Gilbert Radcliff asked 
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me to be his wife — I loved Heber Marsden 
with a love that had ceased to be calculat- 
ing, with a love that was more than will- 
ing to risk all future discoveries of un- 
fitness and uncongeniality, with a love that, 
were he poorer than the poorest, faultier 
than the faultiest, would incline me to 
put my hand in his and to say, behoving 
in his equal love for me — 

^'Let us walk through life together, 
sharing all its joys, and dividing all its 
pains." 

This was the plain, unvarnished truth, 
and the waves knew it, and the yellow- 
ribbed sand at my feet. But their know- 
ledge extended not, unhappily, one whit 
beyond mine. They could not tell me, 
these talking, singing breakers, whether 
in all this mortal life I should ever see my 
love again ; they could not tell me 
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whether he had in him the constancy and 
tenacity of purpose that I believed I had 
in myself; they could not even show me 
the quality of his love, nor satisfy my 
hungry heart that it was other than the 
fleeting fancy of a highly imaginative 
man. 

" But if all else fails, how beautiful the 
world is!" I thought, in my returning 
consciousness of the glorious majesty of 
the scene before me, and being wrought 
up to that state of excitement in which 
one emotion succeeds another with start- 
ling rapidity. " How beautiful the world 
is, and how much better in this world of 
beauty to be good and true and noble 
than to seek for individual happiness, and 
to faint by the wayside if it is denied 
us!" 

Should I deal less faithfully with my- 
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self than I had so recently dealt with the 
man whose helper I had refused to be- 
come? 

But the young moon Colonel Graham 
had led me to expect was already shining 
palely down from a dark grey sky, and^ 
gathering a shawl I had brought closely 
round me, I struggled to my feet, gave a 
last lingering, loving look over the vast 
expanse of waters, and turned slowly to 
go. As I did this, the figure of a man 
seated a few yards behind my vacated 
mound of sand instantly caught my sight, 
and in some terror I was hastening to pass 
it quickly, when it arose and approached 
my side, a voice saying, in calm, reassuring 
tones, before I had time to question its 
right to address me — 

" I hope your first view of the grand^ 
unresting sea has not disappointed your 
anticipations. Miss Newton ? But it is late 
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now. Will you not accept the support 

of my arm in your walk back to your 
friends ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MAN WHO STARTLED ME BY THE SEA. 

11 TY heart was beating so fast and thick- 
jJH. 2y^ partly from the fear which Heber 
Marsden's voice had dispelled, and partly 
from the astounding fact of his presence 
in this spot and at this hour, that I had 
literally no power to speak as I took the 
arm he offered, and waited for some expla- 
nation from him. 

" You are surprised/' he said — and his 
voice had that dangerous tenderness which 
had already done its work only too surely 
— " and, I am afraid, more startled than I 
had counted on your being, at my sudden 
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apparition ; but, do you know, I planned 
this a few days after our first meeting. I 
always intended being near you when you 
had your first view of the sea. At your 
father's dinner-table that evening when 
he told you of the Grahams wishing you 
to go with them to the seaside, I knew I 
should be of the party, having pro- 
mised the Colonel, wherever they went, 
to spend the first week or ten days with 
them. I would not mention it, lest it 
should frighten you from accepting their 
invitation, or deter your father from urging 
you to go ; and I made our friends keep 
silence too. For all this you must forgive 
me now, in return for my forgiving you, 
as I scarcely know how to do, for thinking 
I could have left Lidmere without seeing 
you, had I not meant joining you imme- 
diately here." 
My heart had quieted from its painful 
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throbbing by this time, and was singing to 
itself a low, sweet tune, but because I was 
so conscious of the vast content and happi- 
ness that, had descended upon me and my 
weariness like a silver-lined cloud, I chose 
to put on the semblance of the most care- 
less and indifferent mood, which I have 
no doubt deceived him about as much as 
a child deceives its mother when it hides 
its silly head and plays at bo-peep. 

*'I suspect you are rather fond of 
mysteries and surprises," I said, as though 
I had no personal interest whatever in all 
he had been telling me. " You and Mildred 
would suit each other exactly as to that — 
but," in a still airier tone, *' what do you 
think of Towyn ?'' 

He laughed lightly and gladly, as he 
tried to get a glimpse of my face, which I 
was keeping turned from him as much as 
I conveniently could. 
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*'That question is so characteristic of 
your sweet serene self that can never be 
betrayed into unpjraceful demonstration of 
any kind," he said, ** that I cannot quarrel 
with it, though I might have looked for 
inquiries of a less prosaic and abstract 
nature. I only arrived this afternoon — 
an hour or two in advance of yourselves — 
and as yet I have discovered nothing be- 
yond the obvious fact that Towyn must 
have been made when all the materials 
employed in the creation of the world were 
used up, and the refuge and chips alone 
remained. But I think we shall manage 
to enjoy it," he added, emphasizing the 
pronoun, and drawing my arm closer with- 
in his own. " Life has not many holidays, 
and I have come down here with the firm, 
reckless determination to make this next 
fortnight an holiday for you and me.'* 

The word reckless jarred on me a little, 
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but I put it aside, in the completeness of 
my satisfaction, and said I was fascinated 
with what I had seen of Towyn, and hoped 
to make the best of my time. I still spoke 
in a quiet, everyday tone, ignoring, or 
intending to ignore, my companion's excited 
gladness and his unscrupulous coupling 
together of our pleasures and interests. 
But nothing I could do or leave undone, 
say or leave unsaid, had any power, 
apparently, to quench the buoyant spirits 
he had brought with him to Towyn. He 
talked about the mountains, about the sea, 
about the soft, pale moon that was light- 
ing our homeward steps, with the enthusi- 
asm of an emancipated and romantic 
school-boy rather than with the sober dis- 
crimination of a full-grown, sensible man. 
He seemed to me to have been lifted hj 
some invisible machinery into the clouds 
and to have no wish or ability to come 
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down to the solid earth again. I was half 
frightened and wholly puzzled at the 
very unusual exuberance of his spirits, the 
whole being mixed with a tenderness and 
a caressingness towards myself (manifest- 
ed by little, involuntarily pressures of my 
arm, and by occasional strokings of my 
ungloved hand) that had something almost 
pathetic in them, as they seemed less to 
belong to the strange mental condition 
I have described, than to be the spasmodic 
expression of a totally opposite state of 
feeling in the background. 

As we approached the end of our lonely 
walk — a walk that had possessed for me a 
charm and a sweetness I could never put 
into words — Heber Marsden stopped^ 
abruptly, and in a tone of quite child-like 
pleading, said, 

'* Do you know you have not once told 
me you are glad to see me. You would 
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not grudge me this little comfort if all my 
heart were laid bare to you to-night. You 
^ee its gladness and joyousness, which are 
real, and owe their origin to my being here 
with you, and knowing that for two happy 
weeks at least I shall have you to myself 
and share in whatever pleasures your novel 
experiences may bring to you; but you 
don't see below the surface where the 
waters are sorely ruffled and unquiet, and 
I don't want you to do so yet — only say, 
because you are a tender, pitiful woman, 
that you are glad I have come to you 
now.'' 

Certainly this man was a strange wooer, 
if wooing this was meant to be ; but he 
needed comfort from some hidden cause, 
and my sympathy — was it sympathy alone? 
— prompted me to say, below my breath, 

" Don'j} you know whether I am glad or 
not ? Must you have spoken words ?" 
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** No/' he replied, with passionate ear- 
nestness, and gathering my two handa 
with a sort of rightful proprietorship into 
his own ; *' I will be generous and claim 
no more as yet. So let us be happy, my 
Constance, with the dear suggestive name, 
as long as we can, and without giving the 
dim future a single unnecessary thought. 
Remember, this is our life's holiday — who 
knows whether we shall ever have another ? 
— and it is ours to profit by and enjoy to 
its supreme limit of bestowing." 

I was much too excited, too touched, 
too intoxicated with the wild berry wine 
my thirsty lips were quaffing, to weigh his 
words, or note that they embodied some- 
thing — call it recklessness, as he had 
called it himself — that was not cfhly mys- 
terious to me, but suggestive of concealed 
facts, that I ought to have inquired into 
before acquiescing, even tacitly, in the re- 
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lations between us whicli every word and 
every tender look of Heber's now im- 
plied. 

When we went in at last, I shrank and 
winced under Colonel Graham's observant 
and laughing eye. 

'* You must not scold me, Miss Newton," 
he said, ** for keeping that tyrannical 
fellow's secret. He threatened slow poison 
and all sorts of deadly revenges if I be- 
trayed him by word or sign. Mary 
thought it very wrong, and was most 
averse to becoming a party to it; but I 
fancy the doctor played her an extra tune 
on the organ, and got over her in this way. 
Now come and have some supper — it has 
been waiting quite half an hour — and 
afterwards you must tell us how you liked 
the sea, and how this bold young man re- 
vealed himself to you, and how he won 
jour pardon for his shabby trick, and all 
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about it. Your eyes are looking too bright 
to suggest an idea of fatigue sucli as we 
old people are oppressed with ; but Mary- 
has had a little sleep, and will be enough 
refreshed after supper to listen with in- 
terest to the first chapter of your adven- 
tures at Towyn. 

But I was not in a chattering humour, 
and dear Mrs. Graham, having a woman's 
intuition concerning the unexpressed feel- 
ings of a fellow -woman, ordered me off to 
bed as soon as I had eaten what I could, 
promising for me that I should be amusing 
and instructive to any reasonable extent 
on the morrow. She came to the door of 
my room with me herself, the gentlemen 
having gone out to smoke, and kissing me 
affectionately, said — 

"You dear, transparent child! nobody 
could look into your face to-night and not 
shrewdly guess that your life's story has 
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begun. I don't know whether I can re- 
joice with you, though Heber Marsden i& 
a man of gentle and refined nature, and 
loves you as the apple of his eye, as poets 
and dreamers love, with imagination 
reigning over and colouring their every 
heart throb. But oh, Constance, darling,'* 
and here she kissed me fondly again, 
leaving scorching tears upon my cheek, 
''life has to women such infinite possibili- 
ties of suffering, to married women especi- 
ally, that had I a daughter grown up, I 
think I would prefer her choosing a spin- 
ster's unloved and lonely destiny to giving 
her to the best husband that was ever 
born into our hard world. The more ob- 
jects we have to enshrine in our weak 
hearts, the deeper are the gulfs of anguish 
into which we may be drawn. This is a 
poor sort of congratulation, my dear," she 
added, with a pathetic attempt to smile, as 
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she stroked my hot cheek ; *' but you are 
sure that I wish you all happiness, and it 
may be yours, if you love in moderation, 
and if '' — b, little gasping pause, and then 
a rapid ending — " if God does not give 
you children, and when they have become 
part of yourself, the life of your life, take 
them from you again one by one." 

It was not often that this poor stricken 
woman indulged in open expressions of 
bitterness and rebellion now ; she was ac- 
quiring a sort of dumb submission to her 
bereavement, that we, who loved and 
watched her, hoped would become a Chris- 
tian resignation in time ; but the sight of 
my unquestioning gladness in the dawning 
of a strong human love, had apparently 
stirred the only partially slumbering waters 
of her recent sorrow, and out of these hid- 
den depths she had spoken. 

And to all I only said, as I kissed her 
VOL. in. B 
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thin, white cheek, in a full bestowal of 
womanly sympathy, 

"At least, dear, you have not missed a 
wife's crown of glory and of happiness, 
that of blessing her husband, and of retain- 
ing his love. I shall be more than content 
if I can wear such a crown to the end of 
my married days." 

She sighed softly as she left me then, 
and I know she was thinking that I spoke 
ignorantly, without any true perception of 
what lay beyond the threshold of the golden 
gates I had just entered. 

Perhaps it was so ; but the present pros- 
pect was one of dazzling fairness, and I 
thought I was justified in concentrating all 
my interest in this, and in looking neither 
to the past nor to the future with curious 
and inquiring eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OUE SUMMER HOLIDAY. 



rpHERE is nothing mucli less easy to 
-*• chronicle than mere human happiness 
— such intense and almost unbroken happi- 
ness as was mine during the ensuing fort- 
night. Of course I knew perfectly why 
I was happy, but the reader is equally well 
informed on that important point, and the 
why being of so very personal a nature, I 
could not write at large of it without 
incurring the charge of egotism and 
vanity. 

Let me just say, I was having my day, 
my day of feasting at life's choicest ban- 
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quet (for love's young dream is this, how- 
ever unwholesome the viands partaken of 
may be) ; my day of wandering unchecked 
in a world all strewn with flowers ; my day 
of trust and confidence, and hope in every- 
thing created, just because I was loved 
supremely, and I trusted, and confided, 
and hoped in the man who loved me. 

Heber and myself were not a great deal 
alone together — at least we did not make any 
lengthy excursions alone ; but our friends 
were very good in keeping always at a safe 
distance, behind or before us, in our de- 
lightful exploring walks, and in giving us 
frequent opportunities, while they rested 
on their camp-stools or on a friendly stile, 
of strolling on, deep in our lover's talk, as 
far as we cared to go. 

And then, on our finest days, there were 
distant lakes to be visited, distant moun- 
tains to be ascended, quaint old towns, in- 
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eluding Dolgelly, Barmouth, and Harlech, 
to be seen ; and sometimes our conveyances 
to these places were of the rudest and 
most incommodious description, jolting 
and bumping us along the rutty valleys 
we had to traverse, in such a ludicrous 
fashion that we young people had an ad- 
mirable excuse for getting out and using 
our own feet. 

But oh, how full of interest, how de- 
licious, how ever memorable to me these 
wild jaunts, in that wildest of wild places, 
were ! It was April weather (though 
very mild for the season), and our frequent 
sudden drenchings, our rushes for shelter 
into impossible coverts under the hills, our 
half drowned and limp appearance when 
the pitiless storms were over, and the 
bright sun, and perhaps a gorgeous rain- 
bow, laughed down upon us from a clear 
blue sky — ^all these accidents were pro- 
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ductive, to Heber and myself, of a mirth 
and enjoyment that were childish in their 
extent and unweariedness, but of which, in 
our abandonment of ourselves to the novel 
delights of the passing hour, we were 
never in the least ashamed. He had said 
that this was to be our life's holiday, and 
we certainly made it such, without a ques- 
tion as to our right to all and everything 
of happiness and pleasure it could confer. 
I ought, perhaps, to mention here that 
we neither of us spoke of the future, not 
even of that future which I thought must 
be so close at hand, when Heber would go 
boldly to my father, tell him we loved 
each other, and ask his permission to our 
marrying, and getting on as best we could. 
Of course it was not for me to allude to 
this, and I wondered occasionally, and for 
a little while, that he was so silent on the 
point. Once only he mentioned care- 
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lessly, or with apparent carelessness, that 
his recent visit to London had been con- 
nected with something threatening loss of 
property, but he had added, laughing 
lightly— 

" If it goes, it goes, and I must begin to 
grind at physic and limb-setting again. It 
will be an odious necessity to me, for I do 
love leisure and liberty, as few men love 
them ; but you know there is a proverb 
which advises — 'of two evils choose the 
least ;' and even hard work is a lesser evil 
than living in a smoky cottage at thirty 
pounds a year, and eating cold shoulder of 
mutton five days out of the seven." 

His tone was a jesting one, but I 
strongly suspected he was speaking the 
plain truth, and, laughing and blushing a 
little, I had replied — 

''Neither of the necessities you have 
named would have any terror for me. The 
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cottage chimneys could be kept swept, and 
the cold shoulder could be cooked up 
daintily, and with variations, every day. 
What an epicure you are, Dr. Marsden." 

" And what a little innocent goose you 
are I" he had retorted, getting hold of my 
hand, and directing my attention to its 
whiteness and delicacy. " Do you think 
this was ever made to hack away at bony 
meat, or to do any sort of work out of a 
drawing-room, that drawing-room being 
elegantly furnished, too, and bright with 
hot-house flowers? My sweetest Con- 
stance, I had always reckoned on your 
teaching nie to be practical, and lo ! I have 
become the teacher." 

Well, this was our one only reference to 
the future, and, vague as it was, you may 
be sure it did not encourage me to lead 
up to a second. What did it matter ? We 
were together, and radiantly happy now. 
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I had boundless faith, not merely in the 

love, but in the wisdom and discretion of 

Heber Marsden ; and, apart from this, who 

ever strains his neck and his eyesight 

to gaze out of his fooVs paradise into a 

» 

work-a-day world beyond ? 

"We had, amongst our minor advantages, 
charming lodgings in the village with 
some primitive old maidens (Welsh, of 
course), who read the daily papers greedily, 
were intelligent and zealous politicians, and 
warmly interested in everything going on 
in civilized England, as we might be in the 
social and religious life of the moon's in- 
habitants, could their newspapers be wafted 
down to us. Dr. Marsden, however, had 
preferred remaining at the '* Aberdovey 
Arms," .which was close to our more home- 
like " Plas-Meeni ;" and it struck me now 
and then, though he had called my practi- 
cal tendencies in question, that, for a man 
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threatened with a loss of money, and hating 
work, this was a little extravagance he 
might have avoided. 

I think Mrs. Graham first suggested the 
idea to me, as I was certainly not quick to 
discover spots on my sun ; but that dear 
woman seemed, strangely enough, to be 
acquiring an intensely watchful mood as 
regarded me and my future prospects. 
Possibly the torn tendrils of her woman's 
heart were beginning to reach out yearn- 
ingly for a new object of love and anxiety 
— some women must have anxiety mixed 
with their strongest affections to give them 
a flavour ; and I, being near at hand, and 
in a critical phase of my life, these ten* 
drils were taking fast and protecting hold 
of me. 

I know, at least, that, in spite of her 
regard and admiration for her old friend. 
Dr. Marsden, she believed I was taking a 
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leap in the dark, and would fain have 
held me back for awhile from staking my 
whole life upon this one venture, if she 
could. 

As regarded herself, we could not per- 
ceive that she made much progress in 
resignation or cheerfulness, though she 
acquiesced, with a sweet, meek patience, in 
all her devoted husband's efforts to rouse 
and interest and brighten her. We soon, 
however, discovered that she liked an op- 
portunity of talking, when none of us 
were by, to our agreeable and social land- 
ladies, and we were scarcely surprised to 
learn further that she never wearied of 
telling them every detail connected with 
the loss of her precious Evelyn. They 
were new hearers, new sympathisers, new 
channels for the outpouring of that pas- 
sionate sorrow and despair which, for fear 
of wearying us, she had tried to crush 
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down into the recesses of her aching heart, 
and which had naturally acquired strength 
from such a treatment. 

Upon the whole, Colonel Graham was 
of opinion that it was better for his wife to 
be here than at home, and he decided upon 
remainingin our present quarters — earnest- 
ly entreating me to remain also — till quite 
the middle of Summer. I wrote to ask my 
father how much longer he could spare me 
("mentioning, in as casual a manner as 
possible, that Dr. Marsden was with us 
now, but would be returning to Abbey- 
gates shortly), and in his reply he said I 
might stay just as long as I pleased, and 
while I could be of any help or comfort to 
my friends. The servants managed very 
well, he added, and for himself, though he 
could not deny that he missed me, he was 
much too busy with Spring epidemics to be 
dull or depressed, sleep generally overtak- 
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ing him in five minutes after lie had eaten 
his dinner. 

So I agreed to remain at Plas-Meeni for 
. at least another month, by which time I 
had not the shadow of a doubt that my 
earthly destiny would be fixed, as far as an 
openly-acknowledged engagement with 
Heber Marsden could fix it. I knew that 
my dear father would not be enchanted at 
this marriage for me, that he would proba- 
bly never cease to regret my rejection of 
Gilbert Eadcliff, but I was equally certain 
that he would not oppose what I assured 
him would conduce to my happiness ; and 
by a wondrous fatuity, which I suppose 
belongs exclusively to people in love, I 
never thought of Heber's pecuniary losses, 
should these be confirmed, as an obstacle 
in the way of our union. If the subject 
crossed my mind at all, I chose either to 
regard the matter hopefully, to believe it 
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was but the threat of a misfortune wholly 
unlikely to happen, or I concluded that he 
would resume his profession, and be very 
much the happier man for so doing. 
Neither did the fact of my own want of a 
marriage portion trouble me greatly. I 
suspected that my father would give me a 
few hundreds to start with (for years ago 
he had been putting by a small sum from 
time to time with this object in view), and 
I was also aware that at his death, which I 
prayed might be at the most distant date 
conceivable, I should have a thousand 
pounds that had been bequeathed to me 
by my mother, with a life interest in it for 
her husband which he had never touched, 
but was allowing to accumulate for me. 
This was, that, in case of my never marry- 
ing, I might, on being left alone in the 
world, have sujQBcient for my support 
without the necessity of going amongst 
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strangers to earn my daily bread for myself. 

My dear, dear father ! how good he al- 
ways was to me, how content to live frugal- 
ly and drive a vehicle that most doctors, 
with half his experience and reputation, 
would have been ashamed to own, that his 
unworthy and often thankless daughter 
might be benefited and enriched, through 
his self-sacrifice, by-and-by. 

I have not said much hitherto of my 
continued delight in the glorious sea I had 
so near at hand, but the truth is it was not 
near enough to make very frequent visits 
to it convenient, and when I did go it was 
usually in the early mornings, before 
Heber joined our party, or anyone but my- 
self dreamt of being out. 

I had more than once asked him to walk 
down with me to the shore, when a stroll 
by our two selves had been in question, 
but he always said it was too bleak, or too 
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windy, or that the monotony of it affected 
his spirits — in short, he did not like the 
wild, weird beach at Towyn, and so we 
mostly wandered up the pretty sunny 
valleys instead, where there was nothing 
in the outward prospect to inspire gloomy 
thoughts, and where the solitude was quite 
as complete. 

One morning, however, when Heber 
made his first appearance, he suggested to 
me a walk by the sea in the evening. We 
were going on rather a lengthy expedition 
during the day, but we should be home, he 
said, quite in time for this. I replied that 
I should enjoy it excessively, and then I 
noticed that he was under a cloud of some 
kind, though he made great efforts not to 
show it, and was even more talkative and 
vivacious than usual. 

We had a charming excursion, travelling 
on a wonderful railway that took us up 
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and up till we were level with the highest 
mountaiDS, and then in such a curious and 
continuous zigzag that our little toy-train 
described the shape of the letter S, running 
on four curves at the same time, our desti- 
nation being the valley of Festiniog, one 
of the loveliest and most remarkable speci- 
mens of wild and picturesque scenery to 
be found in the whole of Wales. We did 
not go on into the town, which is only 
noted for its slate quarries, but amused 
ourselves in exploring as much as we could 
of this exquisite valley, and in partaking 
of the cold refreshments we had brought 
with us. Heber's spirits were, as I have said, 
even unusually brilliant on the surface, and 
they became more so as the scenery warmed 
his ever excitable imagination, and as the 
social element amongst our little party de- 
veloped into a charming gaiety in which 
even Mrs. Graham, to some extent, shared. 
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But for all this, / knew, through love's 
unerring intuition, I suppose, that he had 
something special weighing on his mind, 
and I longed for evening, and our walk 
together, when perhaps he would confide 
to me his trouble. 

If only it was not that his holiday had 
expired, that he was going to leave me in 
the midst of our golden days, I fancied I 
could bear anything ; but I had drunk so 
eagerly at all the springs of gladness with- 
in my reach of late, I had entered triumph- 
antly upon so utterly new a life, I had 
put my old life of monotonous drudgery, 
unblessed by love of this sort, so entirely 
in the background, that I shrank, with a 
dread that was both cowardly and childish, 
from the even temporary withdrawal of 
that presence which had made my new 
world so full of glory and of sweetness to 
me. 
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Dear reader, you will think I was mad 
at this time, and I am inclined to hold the 
same opinion myself — but I believe it is 
no uncommon thing for women who are 
reputed wise, and who, in general matters, 
may deserve the reputation, to be betrayed 
into one supreme act of folly or weakness, 
at some period of their lives, just to teach 
them that there is no height from which 
humanity is not liable to fall. 



We were sitting side by side, and hand 
fast locked in hand, in the same spot where 
I had sat alone the first evening of my 
visit to that solemn sea. We had both 
been gazing silently over the wide expanse 
of waters, and though I longed to speak 
and question, I was waiting, with what 
patience I could command, for Heber to be 
the speaker, and to claim the sympathy he 
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must have known I was more than ready 
to bestow. 

And at last he did say, in a quiet, weary 
voice, the day's excitement having all 
faded out now — 

" My darling, I asked you to come here 
to-night because my heart is oppressed, 
and this cold, drear scene is just in accord- 
ance with my state of mind. Constance, I 
have to leave you at once; our Summer 
holiday is at an end, and in proportion as 
I have enjoyed and revelled in every pass- 
ing hour with you and your precious love 
to gladden me, so will my desolation be 
when miles and miles divide us. I must, 
however, go to London to-morrow night at 
latest. My affairs are looking bad — ^worse 
than I ever calculated on ; and after I have 
seen into these, I must return to Lidmere, 
and finish my visit at Abbeygates. My 
good cousins may be of important use to 
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me if I have to begin my life over again. 
I shall write to you, my dearest ; I shall 
tell you everything, and you must write 
to me — often, Constance ; not grudgingly, 
or reservedly, for I shall miss you cruelly, 
and every hour will be an hour of weari- 
ness without you. I wish you were re- 
turning to Lidmere sooner. Goodness 
only knows in what part of the world I 
may be when you do come back ; but 
nothing can finally separate us, loving and 
trusting each other as we do. My own 
darling, your hand is trembling, and has 
turned quite cold. You are sorry to lose 
me, Constance ?" 

Sorry to lose him ! I wondered in that 
moment whether men ever did love with 
the utter abandonment that women bring 
into their supreme affections, but I only 
said, as quietly as he had spoken — 

"Yes, I shall be sorry to lose you. 
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especially as you seem so doubtful as to 
the time and place of our meeting again. 
How long do you expect to stay at Abbey- 
gates after your business in London is 
finished ?" 

"I don't know," he replied, still in the 
same weary tone, and staring straight 
before him at the creamy waves which 
were almost kissing our feet. " I promised 
my cousins a three months' visit, but there 
is no knowing what I may have to do 
elsewhere long before that time is up. 
Oh, how I shall abhor going again into 
drugs and pulse-feeling, and all the odious 
machinery connected with the hateful trade 
I had got rid of !" he added, setting his 
teeth hard, and looking as I had never seen 
him look. " Constance, my good, serene 
angel, who can educe poetry out of the 
merest drudgery of common daily life, you 
may think me lazy, and wanting in energy 
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and courage, but it is not this — it is the 
hind of work I loathe. I am so miserably 
dependent on outward things. If my occu- 
pation, my associates, my general sur- 
roundings are uncongenial to me, I liter- 
ally faint under the burden of life. You 
cannot comprehend this ; you are differently 
made ; you have a better balanced mind, just 
the mind, my love, that would have been like 
cool waters to my hot and feverish spirit 
when my dark moods overtake me. Oh, my 
Constance, my darling, the only woman 
who has ever come up to my ideal of wo- 
men, why cannot we sail away together 
over that dim sea to some fairy island in 
the nether world, where professions and 
incomes are ignored, and where we could 
live a perfect life, wholly for each other ?" 
Wild and fanciful as these words were, 
they seemed to come naturally from him 
then ; but I was more struck by one little 
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syllable which had preceded them, the 
" would " where the " will '' should have 
been, unless he meant to imply that his 
pecuniary losses and dislike to work might 
become, or had become already, serious 
obstacles to our ultimate union. My 
throat had been hot and dry, and my 
hands, as he had discovered, icy cold under 
the influence of the many agitating 
thoughts his first announcement had sug- 
gested ; but here was something to clutch 
at my heart with a grip so merciless that 
I might well doubt whether its quickened 
pulses would ever be lulled to a healthy 
measure again. 

I sat quite still for a minute or two, 
and then, as he did not speak or even turn 
his face towards me, I said — 

"It is not for me to judge you for 
shrinking from work, as you do, though I 
cannot think the work my dear father so 
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lovingly and honestly performs, lacking in 
either dignity or interest. But if your 
dislike to it is really unconquerable, you 
have still the resource of music. You 
once hinted that you might take up this/' 

I wanted to compel from him a definite 
statement of what he did intend doing, 
and especially of how certainly or how 
doubtfully he associated me with his 
coming life. 

"My darling," he replied, making a 
grimace of strong revolt — " you who know 
what music is to me may conceive how 
averse I must be to think seriously of 
adopting such a desperate alternative. 
But I quite recognise the fact that some- 
ihing has to be done, that my life of self- 
pleasing and calm dreaming leisure has 
come, like this delicious holiday of ours, 
to an end. Constance, I cannot think 
soberly of the future to-night. My whole 
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mind is upset and bewildered. I have the 
anguish of our parting in the foreground 
of all my dreary reflections, with your 
sorrow, my love, in this anticipation, added 
to my own. But you must trust me and 
be patient — ^you have a gentle, patient 
nature, my darling, just the nature that I 
reverence and delight in. Constance, you 
know our hearts are so knit together that 
we cannot for ever live apart. Fate may 
be hard and trying, but we shall win it 
yet to smile upon us. Will you trust, 
love ? — will you wait ?" 

*' Indeed I will, to the very utmost 
limit," I said earnestly, as that pitiless 
grip on my heart loosened, and I began 
to breathe a little freely again. " What, 
after all, is waiting where trust and faith 
are absolute ? But I have had a blow to- 
night, dear," I added, '^ and my head and 
my heart ache together. Let us go home.'* 
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I was, in truth, so weary in body as well 
as in mind that I felt a positive neces- 
sity for rest and exemption from present 
excitement. 

He lifted me gently up (Heber Mars- 
den's gentleness and tenderness with wo- 
men were his most subtle attractions), 
took my arm protectingly within his own, 
and spoke only loving and soothing words 
to me during all our walk to the village. 
He did love me at that time, poor Heber ! 
with a very profound and sincere affection, 
though perhaps Mrs. Graham was right 
when she said that imagination was its 
dominant element. 

And, alas ! how 1 loved him might be 
guessed at by the sore and bitter trouble it 
was to me to say good-bye to him on the 
morrow — a cold, rainy, sunless day, seem- 
ing to belong to a different world from 
the world of hght and gladness I had 
dwelt in lately. 
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But it was only earth and sky mourning 
with me — with him, too, he said, as he 
gave me a last, lingering, yearning kiss, and 
whispered tenderly, 

" My own Constance, this is as the 
bitterness of death to me ; but I shall hold 
to your generous promise to trust aud 
wait to the utmost limit." 

Then he went ; and for me thenceforth, 
missing him ever through the long and 
brightening Spring days, it was truly — 

<' The dreary, dreary moorland. 
The barren, barren shore.*' 
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CHAPTER V. 



DATS OF ANXIOUS WAITING. 

TT was quite a week before I had a line 
-L from Heber, and then he wrote briefly 
and in evident perplexity and distress of 
mind. He had lost nearly everything, 
through that luckless investment in foreign 
stock, and the little that remained would 
be quite insufficient, he said, either to give 
him the most paltry income, if put out at 
safe interest, or to purchase for him a 
doctor's- practice in the most obscure of 
country localities. He meant to go down 
to Lidmere immediately, as he saw no 
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chance for himself but in borrowing a 
considerable sum from his well-to-do rela- 
tives there. 

He did not explain what he meant to do 
with this sum, should he succeed in borrow- 
ing it, but I concluded, as did Colonel 
Graham, that he would buy a practice, and 
establish himself at once as a country 
doctor again. Doubtless he had reflected 
more soberly upon the matter since he had 
been away from me, and had wisely resolved 
to meet his ill fortune with a brave face, 
as every man, under like circumstances, 
would be expected to do. 

So my drooping spirits revived to some 
extent, and I tried to make myself both 
agreeable and useful to the friends who 
had been only too indulgent to me while I 
wore the willow for my lost sweetheart, 
and refused to let even the bright sun- 
shine or the Summer air, or sea, or sky, or 
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any other delightsome thing, in any degree 

comfort me. 

But being a little comforted now, the 
days went by on swifter wings, and I took 
a mild pleasure in our walks and excursions, 
also in long talks with Mrs. Graham in 
the sweet Spring twilights, while her hus- 
band smoked and ruminated in the pretty 
garden of our lodging, and, in spite of all 
his devotedness to his Mary, was relieved, 
I can well imagine, at being "off duty'' 
for a brief season. For though that dear 
woman was better in many respects, she was 
very much of a weeping Niobe and a 
mourning Rachel still, and the best of 
men weary of low, sad tones and pensive 
faces, as they do of bodily ailments and 
the natural egotism these entail. And, for 
her part, she liked being alone with me, 
and was always ready to listen with warm 
interest to as much as I was inclined to 
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confide to her of my hopes and fears, in 
return for the sympathy I never failed to 
give when she was constrained, from the 
overflowing of some inward spring of 
bitterness or sorrow, to talk of her lost 
darlings. 

Heber did not write again (though I had 
answered his first letter on four sheets of 
note-paper) till he was at Abbeygates, and 
holding, as he said, daily consultations 
with his admirable, if simple, cousins, 
as to what was best and wisest for him 
to do. 

" I have not told them yet," he added, 
" what you are to me, my darling, though, 
of course, Penelope, the tender and ro- 
mantic, guesses the true state of the case ; 
but in my present circumstances they 
would both look upon our attachment as 
a complication of things in general, and 
would harass and torture me by solemn 
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shakes of their heads, and upward turnings 
of their eyes. Neither dare I even see 
your father, who did not approve of me 
when I had the means of offering you at 
least a modest home. Oh, my love, my 
heart is heavier than I can say, or than 
you would care to learn. I wander about 
the dear old garden we both delight in. It 
is a perfect paradise now, and I dream of 
you and of our delicious holiday, and 
wish impossible wishes, and form im- 
possible plans. My cousins tell me that 
Mildred is coming home in June. How 
I should dread the advent of that gush- 
ing and overpowering] young person, if 
I thought I should still be here ; but 
this is wholly improbable. I must put my 
shoulder to the wheel in some way ; and 
Lidmere, though I cling to it weakly, has 
no field of action now for me." 

There is a proverb which says, *' To a 
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hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet ;" 
and it must have been on this principle 
that Heber's letter kept me from actual 
starvation. There was certainly not enough 
nourishment in it to satisfy the hunger of 
my soul, but I devoured what I found, and 
made the best of it, reflecting that, to a 
man of poor Heber's very sensitive nature 
and morbid temperament, the harass of 
pecuniary diflBculties must be nearly mad- 
dening. 

In a few days after the receipt of his 
letter came the following curiosity of Eng- 
lish literature from Miss Penelope : — 

" My very dear young Friend, 

" Having promised to write 
and tell you how everything was going on, 
I should have redeemed this promise before, 
if I had not known that Heber was with 
you in Wales, and that you ought to be 
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better acquainted with his affairs than 
myself. Alas ! my dear young friend, I 
am afraid you will both have to prove that 
* the course of true love never does run 
smooth/ which would be even sadder than 
it is, but for the fact that trials test the 
quality of affection, and that 'absence 
makes the heart grow fonder/ vide Shake- 
speare, or some other poet of his time — 
only I am no scholar, and my memory is 
getting bad. 

*^ Well, my dear young friend, Heber is 
at Abbeygates now, and in a state of mind 
most distressing to Lucinda and myself, 
who are not skilled in dealing with mascu- 
line disorders, mental or bodily, from the 
obvious reason that we have had so little 
to do with the masculine sex all our lives. 
Once, you know, and for a short time, 
there was a chance — a very slight one, cer- 
tainly — that it might have been otherwise 
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as regards myself ; but the hope faded, as 
so many earthly hopes do, and I have had 
a happy, quiet life, thank God ! as an un- 
wedded woman. 

"But to return to our poor, unfortunate 
Heber. We do not know, in truth, how to 
advise him or what to do for him. Be- 
tween ourselves, he wants to borrow a 
large sum of money from Luoinda and me ; 
but, besides that we fear he is not very 
prudent, we could only lend it by selling 
out of the funds, and reducing our incomes 
considerably. This would oblige us, not 
merely to deny ourselves, but to curtail 
our little charities^ and we don't think we 
have a right to do it, even for one dear to 
us as Heber, who is the most affectionate 
creature imaginable, and so highly gifted 
that he ought to be able to make a fortune 
in half a dozen different ways, and would, 
if he loved work half as well as he loves 
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dreaming and getting into ecstatic states 
over his organ playing. Don't think, my 
dear young friend, that I am meaning to 
cast a shadow of reproach on him in say- 
ing this. None of us can help being born 
with peculiarities of nature, and all that 
our poor Heber wants is a wise, tender, 
and practical wife, who would be a sort of 
moral twig for him to hold by (I wish I 
could think of a better word than twig, 
but I cannot, without delaying my letter a 
post, and that is not worth while), when 
he is in danger of sinking. But to come 
to the pith of my lengthy epistle, my dear 
young friend — We are thinking whether 
it may not be possible, when Mildred re- 
turns, .to borrow of her, through her 
guardian, the sum of money Heber re- 
quires to begin life anew upon. If this 
can be managed, and he will consent to 
buy a new practice with it, in some nice 
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country town as near Lidmere as may be, 
my sister and myself will furnish a house 
for him, and then, with the little he has 
left of his own, he can begin comfortably, 
and in a short time be ready for the be- 
loved helpmate his heart has already 
chosen. 

*'In conclusion, let me say, my dear 
young friend, that I am watching zealous- 
ly over your interests, for ever praising 
you to dear Lucinda, who, however, is 
quite alive to your worth, and Heher to 
your excellent father, when I see him, and 
when, as is npt often the case, he has a 
moment to listen to me. Therefore, be 
hopeful and courageous, as regards the 
future. I quite believe that marriages 
are made in heaven, only I sometimes 
wonder why they left off making one that 
seemed to have been begun years and years 
ago. It was a slight beginning, certainly ; 
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but still I did think then, ah me ! that the 
foundation stone had at least been laid. 
These retrospective views try me a little 
even now, so, my dear young friend, you 
will excuse my adding more to day, 

" Ever yours in love and sympathy, 

" Penelope Lamb." 

This letter, with all its quaintness, gave 
me a fair amount of satisfaction, and 
helped me on pleasantly through another 
fortnight of quiet, monotonous days, 
amidst the changeless hills, the changeful 
skies, and my own hidden world, fashioned 
out of sunbeams, clouds, and rainbows of 
hope and promise. 
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OHAPTEE VI- 

MRS. GBAHAM ON HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

TT was June at last, and still my 
-^ companions did not talk of leaving 
their pleasant Welsh quarters, where 
Colonel Graham was convinced his wife 
had a far better chance of recovering her 
serenity of mind, than in the home where 
everything would recall her lost child to 
her. And if ever I spoke of returning 
first, they both protested so earnestly 
against it that I had no courage to oppose 
them, especially as my going would look 
like a weak hankering after the vicinity of 
Dr. Marsden. 
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Early in the month I received a letter 
from Mildred, but it was of too volumin- 
ous a nature to be transcribed at full on 
these pages. The most interesting part 
to me was her gossip about Gilbert, with 
whom, she said, she got on delightfully 
now, because she indulged him in his 
whim of talking incessantly of me, and of 
making her tell him, over and over again, 
how good I had been to her. He had 
declined going to the fancy ball as the 
*' country heart" to be broken by Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, but had taken, to 
please his mother, the character of a knight 
of King Arthur's Eound Table — Geraint, 
Mildred thought it was — and had been 
immensely admired in it. Then she added 
that she had received two or three serious 
offers from foreign fortune-hunters, but 
had declined them all, without thanks, and 
that she believed, ridiculous as it was, that 
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Mrs. Eadcliff still cherisliecl the hope that, 
sooner or later, Gilbert would woo and 
win her. "If he wooed me," wrote 
Mildred, in her blunt style, "he certainly 
would not win me, while his whole heart 
(and I know it is a good, true heart, my 
icy Constance) remains yours. What a 
goose you are, entre nous^ not to waive 
social distinctions, and all such mere 
shadows, and take the goods the gods 
provide you ! " 

Finally, she told me they were coming 
home in a week or ten days, and that she 
hoped I should be in Lidmere to welcome 
her. 

It was a bright, affectionate, amusing 
letter, and yet, for some unexplainable 
reason (anyhow, I never admitted the ex- 
planation), it lay like a dead weight upon 
my heart for many days after I had received 
it. Of course there was no chance of my 
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being at Lidinere to welcome her. I knew 
that my father wished me to stay at Towyn 
as long as the Grahams stayed. Probably 
he had his own private reasons for this, 
apart from any desire to oblige my kind 
and hospitable friends. Anyhow, as my 
return was encouraged by no one, not 
even by Heber, because he said that our 
constant meeting would be awkward until 
he could speak openly to my father, I had 
to abandon all thought of returning, and 
to content myself, as well as I could, in 
waiting the issue of events in the solitude 
of that Welsh village, which still seemed 
to us all a perfect Ultima Thule. 

Once, between the time I have just 
written of— the time immediately pre- 
ceding Mildred's coming back to Abbey- 
gates — and the time I am going to write 
of — after she had been home several week& 
— I had one short but exceedingly loving 
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epistle from Heber. In it he said he was 
very hopeful about getting the sum of 
money he wanted from Mildred's guardian, 
and with this he was sure he could do 
something that would set him up again in 
the world, and enable him, with a brave 
face, to ask me of my father. He must 
be in a position, he added, to give his 
Constance a few of the refinements of life, 
if he could not give her its luxuries. It 
would break his heart, and wholly unfit 
him for work of any kind, to see her in a 
stuffy little house, and to know that she 
spent half her mornings in the kitchen, 
operating with her white, dainty hands 
upon that impracticable and repulsive cold 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Graham and myself had both 
laughed over this, and she had said, look- 
ing at me, I thought, somewhat pitifully, 
as indeed she often did now — 
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" How very imperfectly men, especially 
such nien as Heber Marsden, understand 
what constitutes real trial to women. 
Now I'll be bound you, and all such 
women as you, would sing out of very 
gladness of heart in cutting up that 
cold shoulder daily, if only you believed it 
would be enjoyed and appreciated, when 
served, by the dear, fastidious creature 
whose comfort and happiness you only 
live to promote. Is it not so, Constance, 
darling?*' 

" I suspect it is," I replied, with a smile 
upon a suppressed sigh ; " but we must 
remember that the man was made first, 
then the woman, therefore it is in the 
natural order of things that wives should 
think less of themselves than of their hus* 
bands, aud delight in ministering even to 
the material enjoyments of their lawful 
masters." 
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She remained silent for a few minutes, 
deeply pondering. At length she took my 
face in her two hands, kissed it fondly — 
Mrs. Graham was essentially a kissing 
woman where she gave her heart — and 
said earnestly — 

*' I am of opinion that Heber Marsden 
is the luckiest man in England, and what 
is more, I am of opinion that his luck is 
above his deserts. He may deserve a 
good deal, my Constance, and you know I 
have a warm regard for him; biU — he — 
does — not — deserve — youJ' 

She made a distinct pause between each 
of these last words to add to their effect, 
and I was vexed with her, and said she 
was unjust, and that henceforth we would 
not talk of my absent lover at all. What 
woman can care to be exalted at the ex- 
pense of the man she has set upon a 
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pedestal, and is worshipping as if lie were 
a god? 

When next we did talk of him, a few 
black threads had got twisted into the 
web of my destiny, and my own words, in 
consequence, may have been somewhat 
bitter and strange. 

We were sitting at tea one evening, 
after a pleasant though fatiguing day at 
Aberystwith, where Mrs. Graham and my- 
self had been making sundry purchases of 
local curiosities for friends at home, and 
Colonel Graham had been buying a supply 
of new literature that rejoiced our very 
hearts to contemplate, Towyn not being 
famous for its libraries, and our mental 
thirst having been very imperfectly satis- 
fied of late. The Colonel had promised to 
begin reading aloud to us as soon as tea 
was over, and both his wife and myself 
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were just in that languid state of mind and 
body when such an anticipation is most 
agreeable. We were, we said, far too tired 
to talk or to read to ourselves, but with a 
bit of make-believe work in our hands, and 
resting comfortably on our respective 
lounges, we could listen delightfully, and 
enjoy whatever the Colonel selected for 
our entertainment. I have a distinct re- 
membrance of these little trivial details, 
because they were associated with what 
immediately succeeded them — the ending, 
or, at least, the warning of the end of my 
brief day of illusion and romance, and of 
my awakening from all sweet and beguiling 
dreams for ever. 

" Ought you not to be hearing from 
your Lidmere friends. Miss Newton?" 
abruptly asked Colonel Graham, after his 
wife and myself had been saying we sup- 
posed we should be going home now in a 
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week or two. ** You do not even know, 
do you, whether the heiress is at Abbey- 
gates yet ? — and she seems, in general, a 
very zealous correspondent." 

'* I am expecting letters by every post,'* 
I replied, not adding what was the truth, 
that my imagination was sick and weary 
with the efforts it made day by day, and 
nearly hour by hour, to picture what was 
going on in "the dear old garden," as 
Heber had recently called it, and in the 
pretty shaded room where Mildred's piano 
stood, and in each and all of the localities 
to which her presence must now be giving 
a brightness they had long missed. 

I wanted desperately to hear from Mil- 
dred. She must have so much to tell me. 
She had lived now (supposing her to have 
returned at the time she mentioned as pro- 
bable) for several weeks under the same 
roof with Heber Marsden, for I did not 

VOL. III. H 
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believe in his going away, and she had 
necessarily formed some decided opinion of 
him which, in the natural order of things, 
would have been communicated without 
delay to me as her bosom friend and con- 
Jidante. Poor Mildred delighted in the 
possession of a Fides Achates, and could 
scarcely have done without one. Why, 
then, did she not write? 

Vain question hitherto, but finding its so- 
lution, before we left the tea-table that even- 
ing, in the arrival of the postman with the 
long-looked-for missive, which our youngest 
landlady brought in and laid beside me, 
smiling in a kindly, patronising way, as if 
she guessed from whom it came, and was 
magnanimous enough, being a maiden 
lady herself, to congratulate me on its 
coming. 

But it was not from Heber, as I saw at 
a first glance. It was in Mildred's pale, 
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attenuated, foreign hand, and, judging by 
the thickness of the packet, that dear 
friend of mine had found plenty to say to 
me at last. 

But what had she said ? 

My heart was beating so rapidly, and my 
cheeks flushing so hotly, that I dared not 

a 

open my letter in the presence of the sharp- 
sighted Colonel and his watchful wife. To 
the latter I said in a low, agitated voice, 
which I tried to make a cheerful one, 

**You will excuse me if I go to my own 
room to get through the volume herein 
contained. I will be back in ten minutes 
for the reading." 

A rash promise, under the circumstances, 
and one destined to remain unfulfilled. A 
sick foreboding at my heart warned me 
that it would be unfulfilled, as I went 
slowly up the short flight of stairs leading 
to my own sanctum, shut close the door, 

h2 
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and sat down by the side of my bed to 
read the two letters I found in Mildred's 
envelope. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TWO FATAL LETTEBS. 



rpHE first, from Mildred herself, I must 
*^ give without abridgment, as, notwith- 
standing its flightiness, there was no part 
of it less interesting and significant to me 
— poor me ! — than another. Thus ran the 
letter : — 

" My darling, patient Constance, 

" For patient you must be, or 
you would have written to scold me long 
ere now for my inexcusable silence. To 
think of my having been between two and 
three weeks at Abbeygates without re- 
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porting myself in any way to the dear 
friend I am for ever missing, and who 
sympathises, I well know, in the very least 
of my pains and pleasures. 1 must tell 
you, first, that I was really glad to get 
home at last, having grown a little tired of 
foreign life and gaiety, and of Mrs. Rad- 
cliff's weariness and bitterness— the weari- 
ness and bitterness of a woman who has 
all that the world can give, and frets her 
heart out because it cannot give more. 
She and Mr. RadclifE are at the Grange 
now, but Gilbert is in London, and proposes 
journeying to the Antipodes, I believe, at 
the earliest possible date. His mother is 
very angry at his continued insensibility 
to my many charms, and there is a decided 
coolness between them. This, however, 
will not perhaps surprise you much, and I 
am going to surprise you before I have 
done. To begin with, can yoa credit the 
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strange fact that I am learning to love 
Abbeygates as cordially as I once hated it, 
and can you at all, you wise, clear-seeing 
darling, form a guess at the explanation of 
this marvellous change? I came home 
with the conviction that if I found Heber 
Marsden still here I shotild detest him, 
and quarrel with him the whole day long, 
and I have an idea that he was quite as 
fuUy prepared to dislike or despise me. I 
came home, too, with my heart not a little 
sore and embittered from the discoveries I 
had made of my own small value, except 
for my money, in the matrimonial market, 
and resolved to give it all up, and endow 
a hospital or a sisterhood with my super, 
fluous wealth, as soon as I obtained 
possession of it. Well, my darling, I saw 
Heber Marsden, and I adored him from the 
moment I looked into his perfect face, and 
heard his flute-like voice, giving me a 
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cold, calm welcome. Constance, if this 
man trampled on me, beat me, kicked me, 
as some men kick their wives, six days 
out of the seven, I should adore him still, 
and be content to serve him as a slave for 
ever and ever. As yet he is simply kind 
and friendly to* me, and this more because 
he hkes my playing and singing than from 
any prepossession towards myself. 

*'We are practising loads of duets on 
my piano, and I generally go to the church 
when he plays the organ there. Oh, Con- 
stance, what divine playing it is ! I won- 
der the old knights and dames, lying in 
the vaults underneath, do not rise up and 
dance to his music, as the rocks and stones 
are said to have done to that of Orpheus. 
If I could cherish the hope that he would 
ever, in the ages to come, care for me the 
least bit in the world, I believe I should 
die of joy. I was never in love in all my 
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life till now, and I suppose that is the 
reason why I have taken the disease so 
violently. I need scarcely say that I have 
not admitted the antiquated ladies here 
into my confidence; but I fancy that 
Penelope — bless her soft old heart! — 
watches me narrowly at times, and sighs 
in a very sentimental fashion when Heber 
and myself even take a brotherly and 
sisterly stroll in this enchanting garden 
(which he so dotes on) together. I must 
not forget to tell you how shamefully my 
miserable curmudgeon of a guardian has 
behaved to poor Dr. Marsden, who, you 
are aware, has lost everything, and is nearly 
penniless. I entreated him (old FlintofE, 
I mean), to let me lend a couple of thou- 
sand pounds to my aunts' cousin, they 
offering to be securities, and he proposing 
six per cent till he could repay it. Could 
Sbuj request, I ask you, my sensible and 
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practical one, be more reasonable ? and yet 
this precious guardian of mine writes in 
reply a cross, snarling letter, refusing to 
let me lend a single penny, and rudely 
asserting that the Miss Lambs must have 
been dreaming to suppose he would be 
such a weak fool. Dr. Marsden has 
taken the disappointment beautifully, but 
of course he feels it, as we all do, and I 
expect the dear old sisters will now be 
obliged to sell out for him. Such a com- 
plication, is it not ? and he deserving the 
most prosperous destiny in the universe. 
And oh, my Constance, can I help think- 
ing sometimes that if only — if only — for I 
repeat those two words to myself a hun- 
dred times an hour — if only he liked me 
well enough to marry me, every diflBculty 
would be solved. I should glory in en- 
dowing him with my entire fortune, with- 
out asking to have a brass farthing settled 
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on myself. Don't think me quite a lunatic, 
darling, if you can help it — I am merely in 
a state of mental and moral inebriation, 
which may kill me in the end, but of which 
I should esteem it passing sweet to die. 

*'Now I have told you all there is to 
tell at present. Mj next letter may — but 
I am sure it won't — convey to you the 
tidings that my tiny seedling of a hope is 
growing into a beauteous flower. 

" Think of me, my best and truest of 
friends, and hope for me, not that I de- 
serve this thing, but that it is — my life. 

" Your loving, heart-burdened friend, 

'' Mildred." 

Possibly the sympathising reader may 
think with me that there was enough in 
this letter of Mildred's to sober and crush 
a braver heart than mine, and that I might 
have been spared another turn of the rack 
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till I had gained breathing time from the 
first taste of its lacerating wheels ; but 
there was still Miss Penelope's not less 
rousing communication to be administered, 
and, breaking the double seal (for of course 
it was strictly private),^ I opened and read 
it through, finding it, however, very diffi- 
cult, in my utterly stunned condition, to 
gather its full import at once. 

This was the dear, simple little spinster's 
confidential letter : — 

" My DEABEB-THAN-EVEa YOUNG FbIBND, 

*' I am so bewildered and 
dazed, from the many bewildering things 
going on around me, that my poor brain, 
never a strong one, has quite ceased to 
help me in distinguishing between right 
and wrong as regards my personal med- 
dling with the things I have alluded to. 
Dear Lucinda still says we have no ex- 
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cuse for interfering, and that young folks 
must learn to manage their own affairs, 
and to extricate themselves from any diffi- 
culties they get into. Well, this is true, 
no doubt, only I cannot forget that I was 
once young myself, and my sympathies 
lean towards those (I suppose it is very 
silly) who act upon the principle of ' all for 
love, and the world well lost.' 

''Now, my dear young friend, this 
being the case, I feel that I must write to 
you concerning what is on my mind, 
though I greatly fear I shall, by so doing, 
risk bewildering and grieving you, as I 
myself am grieved and bewildered. You 
know that our niece, Mildred, has returned 
to us, and returned, I am bound to say, so 
wonderfully improved that we were posi- 
tively startled on first seeing her. She 
has lost all her superfluous stoutness^ and 
has grown into a really elegant young 
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woman, with softened manners, and a 
playful vivacity, in lieu of her old boister- 
ousness, which is very winning. But this 
is scarcely to the point. How shall I 
break to you, my dear, inestimable young 
friend, that our impulsive, affectionate 
child has fallen desperately in love with 
Heber ? Alas ! it is the piteous fact — 
piteous because love with Mildred is a 
stormy passion, and because, as you and I 
know, his heart is already otherwise dis- 
posed of. In her innocence she believes 
that she has yet kept her secret from all 
eyes; but 1 discovered it first, then Lu- 
cinda, and, finally, Heber himself, to 
whom, I can assure you, it is, as yet, a 
source of distress rather than of gratifi- 
cation. 

"' If dear Lucinda had not been opposed 
to our meddling, I should have given Mil- 
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dred a hint in the beginning. I could not 
have done so before she lost hor heart, inas- 
much as 1 feel sure that tliat took place at 
their first meeting. I did suggest to 
Heber, a day or two ago, that he might 
quite naturally confide to her his attach- 
ment to you ; but he said, rather gloomily 
(poor fellow ! he is always gloomy now), 
*Why should I? In the utter uncer- 
tainty of my ever winning Dr. Newton's 
consent to my marrying his daughter, 
Constance would object, and very properly, 
to my prating of my love for her to a girl 
like Mildred, who, if she has a passing 
fancy for me to-day, will get over it, and 
bestow her warm southern affections on a 
worthier and more appreciative man, to- 
morrow, or next year at latest.' Now, my 
dear young friend, this was scarcely a kind 
speech as regards poor Mildred, but then, 
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we must remember that Heber is worried 
nearly out of his life, Mr. Flintoff having 
positively refused to lend the money we 
wanted, and there being only Lucinda and 
myself left to do it. Dear, sensitive Heber 
feels this dreadfully^ and declares he would 
rather break stones on the road (which, as 
he is not strong, and has most delicate 
hands for a man, must be a figure of 
speech) than subject us to the inconveni- 
ence, now he knows it is one. You begin, 
I am sure, my dearer than ever young 
friend, to see how wretchedly complicated 
everything has become, and to understand 
how natural it is that my foolish old 
brain should work at the matter, and think 
how all the difficulties might have been 
solved, had certain conditions not existed, 
which of course I am glad do exist, be- 
cause of my sincere esteem for you, my 
dear young friend, and my conviction that 
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Heber will never meet with any woman 
who comes so near to his ideal, and to 
whom he could so ardently attach himself. 
At the same time, if you had not met, he 
would not have known what he had missed, 
and he might have grown to like Mildred 
(especially she being such a first-rate 
musician, and they singing and playing 
duets together in a manner to shame the 
very larks and nightingales), well enough 
to marry her and her delightful fortune. 
But it is idle, in one sense, to talk of this 
now, since, independently of his unbound- 
ed love for you, Heber is a man of the 
strictest and nicest honour, and would die 
at the stake, though not exactly fashioned 
of the stuff out of which ordinary martyrs 
are made, rather than court one woman 
while he was as good as engaged, if not 
actually so, to another. 

" Still, my dear young friend, I am for 
VOL. m. I 
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ever haunted by that line of Byron's, 
paraphrased slightly — 

* Oh, had they never, never met, 
Or could those hearts e'en now forget !* 

and I fret and fume, and confuse myself 
over the most absurd wishes and regrets, 
which grow wilder and more confused 
every time I see Mildred silently wor- 
shipping the very ground trodden by 
Heber's feet, and Heber looking as if he 
would be thankful for the clouds above his 
head to descend and crush him into 
nothingness. Well, I suppose matters, 
however wrong, will right themselves, or 
be righted by One wiser than we are, by- 
and-by. Lucinda says they will, and I am 
bound to believe her — only, you see, my 
dear young friend, I have been impelled to 
write to you of what is pressing so sorely 
on my mind, because, having once been 
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young myself, I feel deeply for all young 
and loving people. 

"There is that fine-natured Gilbert 
RadclifE wanting a wife, and, according to 
Mildred, wanting that wife to be Constance 
Newton ; but why do I say this ? Not to 
grieve you whom I so highly admire and 
esteem, but simply to cast out a little of 
the superfluous ballast with which my 
poor brain has been recently charged. 
Ah, me ! I wish I could be as trusting as 
dear Lucinda, and take things quietly and 
philosophically. 

"Now, farewell, my sweet young friend, 
and let nothing I have written discompose 
your admirable serenity — the serenity in 
which poor Heber finds so great a charm 
— ^for a single instant. 

" Tours, in perplexity and haziness, most 
lovingly and pityingly, 

'' Penelope Lamb." 

i2 
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But what could her perplexity and hazi- 
ness be in comparison with mine ? I have 
the dimmest possible recollection of what 
followed immediately on my reading of 
this second letter. I know only that dark- 
ness was stealing into my room — the dark- 
ness of a Summer night — when Mrs. Gra- 
ham, alarmed at my prolonged absence, 
came, at length, to seek her guest, and 
found me sitting still by my bed, with the 
two letters open before me, and I looking, 
as she told me afterwards, as though a 
Medusa's head, or something equally petri- 
fying, had turned me into stone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THREE DAYS. 



^' r KNEW there must be something 
-*- wrong," said Mrs. Graham, standing 

beside me with her shaded candle, and 

looking anxiously into my rigid face. 

''May you tell me what it is, dear, and can 

I help you in any way ?' 

Her kind words roused me from the 

utterly stunned, stupid condition into 

which. I had fallen, and I said, in a voice 

that I should never have recognised as my 

own — 

*' You shall read one of the letters I have 

had, and I will tell you a part of the con- 
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tents of the other; and then you shall 
say what you would do were you in my 
place. I have been trying all this time to 
think what I ought to do ; but the more I 
think, the more hopelessly bewildered I 
get. I suppose over-fatigue (and you 
know we were so tired from our long day 
at Aberystwith) has a tendency to make 
people stupid." 

Mrs. Graham did not reply, being 
already deep in Miss Penelope's rambling 
epistle, and probably estimating my talk 
at its real worth. I watched her face as 
she read, and saw that it expressed more 
indignation than astonishment, the indig- 
nation, now and then, giving place to 
amusement which T could scarcely wonder 
at, considering the good little spinster's 
peculiar style of composition. At last the 
letter was got through and laid down, 
while my companion said — 
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"And now for what you have to tell me 
of the other — from Dr. Marsden himself, 
I presume ?" 

" No," I answered, with a shiver, " Dr. 
Marsden has not written. The other is 
from Mildred, and confirms what her aunt 
told me ; only her way of putting it is in 
agreement with her impulsive, uncalculating 
temperament. Poor child ! she has not the 
remotest notion, everybody having seemed 
to unite in keeping it studiously from her, 
that Dr. Marsden is anything to me, and 
she has consequently laid bare her whole 
heart in this letter, making sure of my 
sympathy. Now, you see, I must either 
act the hypocrite and liar, and yield her 
the sympathy she seeks, warmly, and as a 
true friend should, or I must say plainly, 
* Heber Marsden has given his heart to me, 
and I love him, and we hope to spend our 
future days together.' Dear Mrs. Graham,'* 
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I added, clasping her hands tightly, and 
letting the bitterness drop out of my 
voice, "tell me, candidly and seriously, 
what you would do. I want to do what is 
right, and not to be selfish in this torturing 
dilemma." 

Without a moment's hesitation, Mrs. 
Graham answered — 

*' I should offer Dr. Marsden his free- 
dom, without an hour's delay, and then see 
what comes of it." 

My poor heart went down, down, down 
(as if weighted with a whole ton of lead), 
into an apparently bottomless abyss, as I 
listened to these few calm words, though 
they were no more than I had expected. 

I could not speak for a second or two, 
and my pitying companion, kissing me 
tenderly on the cheek, said again — 

"My poor darling, this advice is un- 
welcome ; but you compelled me to say 
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what I thought. You see, if he had 

written " 

" Yes, yes/' I interrupted hotly (for my 
womanhood could not fail to assert itself 
in such a crisis), '* I know and feel that his 
silence is against me, and I mean — I meant 
before — to do what you advise. There is 
indeed nothing else to be done. But you 
would have remarked that Miss Penelope 
strongly insists on his continued attach- 
ment to me, and he may write yet. Don't 
think me weaker than you can help," I 
pleaded earnestly, for I saw by her face that 
she could not enter into my vacillation ; 
*' do you suppose I would wait one instant if 
I believed he tvished his release — I would 
die ten thousand deaths first — but Mildred 
herself aflSrms positively that he is only 
just kind and friendly with her, and that 
she has not the shadow of a hope of ever 
winning his love. Now if this is the true 
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state of the case, and he still cleaves in 
heart to me, should I be justified, having 
nothing against him, as yet, in dissolving 
our at least implied engagement, and 
leaving him to imagine that I was incon- 
stant ?" 

I waited, as a prisoner waits for his 
verdict of life or death, for her reply. 

She pondered a little this time, and spoke 
cautiously at last. 

'* My dear child, it may, of course, bo 
that our poor, harassed friend is as inno- 
cent of any complicity in the views of his 
hazy relative, and those of the susceptible 
heiress, as you and I are, and that he is 
only waiting to write to you to see how 
his affairs turn out. Don't do anything 
hastily. Give him a week longer — a fort- 
night, if you prefer it, and then, if you 
hear nothing, assert your dignity. We 
can stay here, or go elsewhere, to suit 
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your convenience. You know we are 
neither of us — Johnny or myself — in the 
slightest hurry to get home." 

" You are both too good to me," I said 
quickly ; " but I don't want a fortnight, I 
don't want a week — I will take three days 
only — Heaven help me through them! — 
and then, if no letter comes from him, I 
will set him at liberty, and give poor Mil- 
dred a chance of obtaining her heart's de- 
sire. I promised her ages ago that I 
would never stand in the way of her happi- 
ness, and unless his happiness is involved 
in my resignation, I never will." 

" But don't fall into the error of being 
ultra romantic and quixotic," said Mrs. 
Graham, wamingly. " No woman is call- 
ed to give up her lover for another woman's 
sake. My advice has only reference to 
the possibility of Dr. Marsden being driven, 
by his diflSculties, to choose (were he free) 
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a marriage of interest in preference to 
one of affection. He is certainly not a 
man voluntarily to encounter, either for 
one he loved or for himself, a life o£ 
struggle and even comparative privation ; 
and so far he is in the right, for he would 
be miserable under such circumstances, 

and make his wife more miserable still 

Now, come down, my dear child, and get 
your thoughts diverted a little. You will 
be no nearer to the working out of your 
problem if you stay here alone till mid- 
night." 

The three days that followed would be 
memorable to me could I live to be a hun- 
dred, and could every hour of my life be 
one of unbroken sunshine. The post came 
in twice, morning and evening, at Towyn, 
and as the hour for each delivery approach- 
ed (the first was about nine), my tortures 
•of suspense were cruel beyond all words. 
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Luckily my friends were not very early 
risers, so I could remain in my own room 
till after the postman had boon in the 
morning. For quite an hour I usually 
sat, half dressed, by my window, which 
commanded a view far down the village 
street, and from whence I could see the 
red-coated oflBcial, with his brown leather 
bag, full ten minutes before he reached 
Plas-Meeni. Ah ! what emotions, what 
heart-heavings, what mental torments of 
every kind (with such a faint little sprin- 
kling of hope over all), were compressed 
into those dreadful minutes ! He was a 
very slow-footed, leisurely sort of man, 
and not averse to a gossip with the servant 
girls who came, at his summons, to receive 
their employers' letters. How I detested 
the smirking, coquettish, idle young women 
who encouraged him in his dawdling ways I 
How maliciously inclined I felt to report 
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them to their mistresses, and the provoking 
letter-carrier to anybody with authority to 
reprimand him. And then the sudden 
deadly sickness that came over me, as he 
reached our own door, and either knocked, 
with that peculiar hard crispness which 
startles even when we are expecting it, or 
passed on lightly and carelessly to the next 
house. Oh ! how vividly it all rises up 
before me again now ! And how infinitely 
thankful I am in the reflection that that 
special experience cannot, by any possi- 
bility, be lived over anew, as long as 1 am 
a traveller in this world of discipline and 
tears. 

And nothing came of it ! The three days 
ran their appointed course ; the June sun 
arose and set ; the June winds blew softly 
and sweetly over the happy earth; the 
June flowers bloomed and withered, and 
Heber Marsden did not write. 
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At the close of the third day, I took 
counsel of no one, but out of the suffocating 
fulness of a heart that had grown un- 
naturally hard and bitter, wrote thus 
briefly to Dr. Marsden — 

*' You are as free as air. With my own 
hands, and deliberately, I break the very 
frail bonds that for awhile united us. 
Neither you nor I can control destiny, and 
everything has been, and is, against us. I 
shall infer, by your persevering in the 
silence you have, no doubt conscientiously, 
maintained of late, that you acquiesce in 
my inevitable decision. 

" Yours truly, 

'' Constance Newton." 

Not till my letter was gone did I tell 
Mrs. Graham what I had done, and she, 
dear woman, putting her tender, shelter- 
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ing arms round me, and coaxing my poor, 
weary head down to her shoulder, said, 
with an animation which had become rare 
to her of recent days — 

" My darling, you have done wisely and 
well. Even Colonel Graham, who is such 
a devoted admirer of Dr. Marsden's, is of 
opinion that you could scarcely, with dignity 
and self-respect, have done otherwise. He 
may still refuse the freedom you have 
offered, but should he not do so, we will 
take you anywhere you like, and you shall 
not go near Lidmere till all this excitement 
has blown over, and you have learned, in 
some degree, to forget the past." 

'' To forget the past r 

I repeated her kindly-meant words to 
myself, with a dull, hopeless pain, a hun- 
dred times during the long night that fol- 
lowed the sending forth of my letter, and 
alwaj^s, in so doing, I asked myself — *' what 
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will life be like to me while I remember the 
past, and what wondrous lore, or what 
skilled magician, can teach me to forget 
it ?" • 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN END TO SUSPENSE. 



1DID not watch for the postman any- 
more, although Mrs. Graham had sug- 
gested that Dr. Marsden might write and 
decline the freedom I had offered him. 
For my part, I had no such expectation. 
The hope, inherent in my nature, had lived 
a long life, and had died a slow death at 
last ; but it was dead, and buried out of 
my sight; and, remembering all I had 
suffered while it stayed with me, I had no 
wish for it to revive again, just to mock 
me with its deceptive sweetness. 

We left Towyn shortly after I had sent 
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my letter to Dr. Marsden, spent a week 
at Bammoutli, another at Dolgelly, and 
finally took up our quarters at Aberyst- 
with, where dear Mrs. Graham thought 
the life and comparative gaiety would 
sometimes interest "me a little, and, at 
any rate, keep my mind from dwelling 
perpetually on the one "fatal remem- 
brance." She and her kind husband watch- 
ed me anxiously and tenderly, said I grew 
thinner and whiter every day, and often 
declared they must send for my father to 
prescribe for me, if ilieir remedies of fre- 
quent change, and friendly ministerings, 
and sympathy as warm as human hearts 
could give, proved of no avail to me. 

I told them I wanted no doctoring, that 
they did for me even more than I required, 
and that when I was sufl&ciently chilled by 
the mist and shadows amongst which I was 
foolish enough to be walking, I should 

k2 
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make a sudden leap into the warm sunshine 
again, and astonish them all. 

*'I wish you would, my poor darling," 
said Mrs. Graham tearfully (the very sight 
of my face seemed to have a weakening 
effect upon those fin^, expressive eyes of 
hers), ''and I wish, too, you would give 
some vent, to your inward pain by more 
open railing against the authors of it. You 
are too patient and too reticent for your 
own good. I am sure, were it my case, 
I should take a delight in calling a cer- 
tain gentleman all the ugly names I 
could invent. Say what you will, Con- 
stance, there is a relief in abusing those 
who have grievously wronged us. Only, 
try it, and you will see that I am right." 

I twisted my lips into the smile she had 
intended to provoke, and said — 

'* But you know, dear, I do not consider 
myself wronged. Dr. Marsden could 
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not control circumstances, and fate has 
been against us — that is all. As for call- 
ing him names, I know of none that would 
be applicable ; and though the past has 
faded, like a withered leaf, for me, I am 
weak enough to desire that it should be 
pi'eserved in my memory as something 
that wfc^ fresh and pure and sweet while it 
lasted. If I can help it, there shall be no 
wall of bitterness or resentment ever built 
up around this strange, brief episode of my 
life. And I will strow its grave with 
flowers, when I have grown wise and 
strong enough to cease watering it with 

tears." 

" What a romantic little goose it is !" 
commented Mrs. Graham, as I opened the 
windows of my foolish heart just that 
much for her — " and I used to think you 
the most practical, matter-of-fact young 
woman in the world. This man with the 



A 
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Longfellow face must be a great enchanter. 
We cannot wonder that he should grow 
somewhat vain under his all-conquering 
powers." 

*' No, I don't wonder/' I said listlessly ; 
'* but I wish I knew what was going on in 
Lidmere. Why does nobody write and tell 
me the worst, or rather I should calUt the 
best now, for if a cup of wine is standing 
ready for the drinking, it were the height 
of folly and wastefulness for all to dash it 
to the ground." 

The first news that I did get from Lid- 
mere came, oddly enough, in one of the 
very rare letters my dear father found 
time to write to me. After certain do- 
mestic details, in which he thought I 
might be interested, occurred this intelli- 
gence :— 

" Our small town has a choice piece of 
gossip to feed upon at the present moment. 
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It is reported that Dr. Marsden is court- 
ing Miss Earnshaw, and that she is exhi- 
biting a singular readiness to be won. For 
my part, I do not believe a word of it, as 
my impression has always been that he 
was a sweetheart of yours, Conny; and 
that you had given your heart to him. I 
know the young fellow has his defects, but 
he is certainly a gentleman and an honour- 
able one, and, until I hear from you that 
there was no ground for my conviction, I 
shall turn a deaf ear to all these idle tales. 
I am reluctant to add that these same 
stupid gossips have got hold of your name 
too, my dear, and are asserting that Mars- 
den has jilted you for the heiress. This I 
should like to be in a position to contradict 
with authority. Our good friend, Miss 
Brown, has, I find, contradicted it flatly, 
mthout authority, and in her own uncom- 
promising way, wherever she has heard a 
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syllable of it. Write me at once, Conny, 
and tell me the exact truth." 

No easy task. But that dear man, who 
loved me so fondly, must never know the 
real state of the case, if by any skilful de- 
visings it could be kept from him. So I 
wrote, while my whole spirit and flesh were 
smarting and writhing under this Lidmere 
gossip, which / believed in implicitly, and 
said — 

*' Dr. Marsden is free, as far as I am 
concerned, you precious, imaginative old 
man, to woo all the spinsters in Lidmere, 
or in England either, for that matter. 
Mildred's money will be very acceptable to 
him, as he has just lost all his own, and I 
hope she herself, poor child! with her 
loving heart, will not be very much less 
so. Should the report prove true, depend 
on it I shall be amongst the first to wish 
her joy." 
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If this was hypocrisy, I think it will be 
forgiven me. I loved my tender-hearted, 
generous, unselfish father with a very deep 
affection, and my personal sorrow and 
mourning would have been largely in* 
creased if I had permitted him to have the 
sKghtest share in them. 

Mrs. Graham thought I was quite justi- 
fied in writing as I had done, and the 
Colonel insisted on hiring a carriage that 
same day, and taking me to the Devil's 
Bridge. I believe my friends hoped that 
the fierce roar of the crashing water would 
drown to my sensitive ears the tender 
wooing going on amongst the rose-trees in 
the sweet old garden at Abbeygates. 

If it failed in doing so, it was not their 
fault — nor do I think it was entirely mine. 

But that Summer had been a specially 
warm and debilitating one, and without be- 
coming actually ill, I drooped after this, with 
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a sort of low fever that sapped mj strength 
imperceptibly, and left me as feeble as a 
little child. Our expeditions had now to 
be given up, and I was obliged to lie 
nearly all the day on the bed in my own 
room, the windows wide open, that the 
breath, which for ever seemed failing me, 
might obtain some relief, and Mrs. Gra- 
ham sitting with her work beside me, or 
reading aloud when I could listen with any 
degree of comfort or interest. 

How painfully distinct to me, even now, 
is the recollection of those long, long 
Summer days, wherein are associated the 
perfumes of roses and honeysuckle (enter- 
ing from the garden on which my windows 
looked), and the ceaseless hum of Summer 
insects, and the soft west wind lifting, 
from time to time, the hair from my hot 
forehead, and Mrs. Graham's subdued voice 
reading a story or a poem that I rarely un- 
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derstood mucli about, and the endless fliglits 
of my fevered imagination to the garden 
and the house at Abbeygates, and to Lid- 
mere Church, and to every scene where I 
could picture those two together, and Mildred 
taking as her right, as well as her blessing, 
all that had once been mine. 

My heart was very sick and very sad in 
those days. I did not accept my cross 
graciously, or bear it as though I knew 
that it was wisely and lovingly bestowed. 
I missed the golden fruit from life's royal 
banquet on which I had fed with such pure 
delight, and I had no relish for the bitter 
herbs that had been forced on me in its 
place. 

Mrs. Graham was very judicious as well 
as very tender with me at this time. She 
never encouraged me to speculate about 
the future, their future, which was always 
in my thoughts, neither did she check me 
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if I showed an inclination (very rare this 
was) to talk of the vanished past. Once 
she said, and the words made a deep im- 
pression on me — 

*' Constance, it may comfort you a little 
to know that your wound has brought, in 
a strange way, some healing to mine. 
Seeing what women may suffer, I am fast 
growing reconciled to the thought that my 
tender darling has been safely garnered in 
her Father's house before such blighting 
sorrow as this could reach her. I can 
thank God that her pure heart was early 
given to her Saviour, and that He took 
her, in the midst of her innocence and 
happiness, to dwell with Himself for ever." 

I was glad to know that a spirit of re- 
signation was coming to this dear woman 
through any means, but I think human 
grief is too selfish, while it reigns supreme, 
to derive much consolation from the fact 
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that it has, in its essence, a medicinal 
property capable of benefit either personal 
or relative. 

There has only trodden our sin-stricken 
earth One sufferer who could really glory 
in the knowledge that His human anguish 
was bringing healing and blessing to 
myriads of the weeping children of men. 

I waited long, but certainly far from 
patiently, before I got any additional news 
from Lidmere, and the first that reached • 
me was in a letter from Miss Lamb, and 
proved not the less crushing that it was 
written in her usual pompous and John- 
sonian style. Here are its contents : — 

''My dear Miss Newton, 

''My sister, who has developed 
quite an epistolary taste lately, for which I 
am most thankful, as it will spare me con- 
siderably in the future, told me this 
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morning that she was 'about to write to you 
again ; but it instantly struck me that, in 
the present most important and interesting 
crisis, it devolved on me, as the Jiead of the 
hou^e, and Mildred's eldest aunt, to do so. 
Briefly then, I have to announce to you the 
formal engagement of our dear niece to Dr. 
Marsden. In some respects this is naturally 
a joyful event at Abbeygates, — I mean 
with my sister and myself, — but not quite in 
aU. We are not blind to the fact, my 
dear, that Heber was an ardent admirer of 
yours, and we had some reason to believe 
(if you will pardon my trenching on such 
very delicate ground) that you were inclined 
to reciprocate his sentiments. 

" As we have heard nothing from either 
of you explanatory of a change of feeling, 
we can only conclude that prudence has been 
the man of your counsels, and we cannot 
but approve of the result, only dear Pene- 
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lope, having always been somewhat of a 
romantic, soft-hearted creature, sighs a little 
over the ruin of the pretty airy castle I 
have a suspicion she foolishly helped to 
build. But, in consequence of the know- 
ledge on our part which I have referred 
to, I think it right to tell you that poor 
Heber has been influenced by two leading 
motives — expediency and pity — in offering 
his hand to our niece. 

*'Tou are aware that his circumstances 
have become desperate^ and that he shrinks, 
with quite a nervous horror, from beginning 
hard work again in any profession — his own 
above all. Well, my dear, in the midst of 
his bewildering difl&culties and embarrass- 

■ 

ments, our impulsive Mildred betrays to 
him that she loves him, and is ready to cast 
herself and her tempting gold at his feet. 
Believe me, 1 mourn sincerely over her 
weakness^ for in my young days it was con- 
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sidered indecorous aud improper for a young 
woman even to know she possessed a heart 
till a gentleman entreated, on his knees, to 
be allowed to give his own in exchange 
. for it. We must, however, make allow- 
ances in consideration of her foreign train- 
ing ; and, apart from this, I see no reason 
why she and Heber should not, in the 
long run, be very happy together. He 
thoroughly appreciates her musical talent, 
and will, I hope, admire and like her 
personally when he has ceased — as cease he 
must as soon he is a husband — to contrast 
her with the one woman his whole moral 
and intellectual being could and did ap- 
prove. 

*' They will be married very soon^ as, in 
a case like this^ a long engagement would be 
a fatal mistake. Luckily, there is no need 
to obtain the consent of Mildred's churlish 
'inale guardian, her father having only de- 
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creed that she should have ours^ in the 
event of her marrying before she came of 
age. We have paid Mr. Flintoff the 
compliment of announcing the engagement 
to him, and have asked him to advance his 
ward a couple of hundred pounds for her 
trousseau and travelling expenses. This is 
remarkably m^derate^ but we prefer not 
rendering evil for evil, by irritating a man 
who evidently hates parting with a far- 
thing over which he has any control, and 
my sister and myself have decided on 
making Heber a present of five hundred 
pounds on his wedding morning. As 
Mildred is sure to be writing to you as 
soon as her first wild exultation has sub'- 
sidedj I shall leave her to give further 
details. 

" I earnestly hope, my dear, you will 
receive the news I have felt it right to 
send you in a Christian spirit, which bids 

VOL. m. L 
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us rejoice with them that do rejoice, as 
well as weep with those that weep. 

*' With love and best wishes from Pene- 
lope and myself, 

" Ever your affectionate friend, 

" LuciNDA Lamb. 

"P.S. — I have just seen your excellent 
papa, and told him our great news. He 
opened his eyes very wide indeed, looked 
utterly incredulous for a minute, and then 
said shortly — * The gossips were right 
then for once. If there is true regard on 
both sides, I wish the young people joy ; 
if not, I hope your niece will not be a 
martyr through life by reason of her pre- 
sent infatuation.' From this somewhat 
strange speech, my dear, I cannot help 
inferring that your excellent papa had made 
the same observations that were forced on 
my sister and myself in reference to 
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Heber's admiration of you^ and that Dr. 
Newton, not being initiated in all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, cannot comprehend 
such an apparently light transfer of affec- 
tion." 

The same day, by a later post, arrived 
Mildred's own jubilant announcement of 
her happy prospects. I will only quote 
one passage from the rambling and half 
crazy letter : — 

"I know, my darling Constance, that 
my Aunt Lucinda has been writing to you, 
but I must add for myself that I am in the 
seventh heaven. Heber — my Heber now, 
though I can scarcely realise such an 
amount of bliss — has behaved so frankly 
and nobly with me in asking me to be his 
wife. He said — bless his truthful heart I 
— that he would not even pretend to be in 
love with me, but that if I would trust 
him he would do his utmost to make me 

l2 
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happy. You see, my darling, with all 
my caution, I allowed him to discover 
what he was to me ; and he wants a 
wife, and he wants money, and if I am 
content to take him on his own terms, 
nobody has a right to complain or find 
fault. By and by, when he comes to ex- 
perience my devotedness, and my patience 
in waiting for his love, he will perhaps 
learn to love me ; but, anyhow, with or 
without love, I shall glory in spending my 
life with him. We shall be married in 
September, and you mitst be home, darling, 
for the wedding. Afterwards we shall 
travel till I am of age (the world over, if 
he wishes it), and then, when I get my 
money, I shall buy an estate as near Lid- 
mere as I can meet with one, and we shall 
settle down within the reach of our friends, 
and have the joUiest times possible. Heber 
is very sweet with me, though not lover- 
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like, but he is grateful that I exact no- 
thing ; and when we are at our music he 
now and then grows quite bright and ani- 
mated. Constance, I marvel every hour 
"how you could have escaped losing your 
tender heart to him ; only I suppose you 
are keeping that treasure (unknown to 
yourself) for the young giant at the Grange. 
I mean to have the loveliest dresses that 
money can buy — but not fine ones, as 
Heber hates finery, and he won't let me 
use a bit of my delicious sandal- wood per- 
fume. 

*' It is so sweet to know that he has the 
right to tyrannise over me, that I believe, 
if he asked me to clothe myself in rags or 
sackcloth, I should do it willingly. What 
a moonstruck idiot you will think me, my 
wise, strong-minded darling ! But I don't 
care — I can't care — with my heart brim- 
ming over with joy and gladness. If you 
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had ever loved anyone as I love Heber, you 
would know all about it. As it is, the 
dear, delicious mystery can only be a sealed 
book to you." 

Well, at least the suspense was ended. 
There could be nothing more to learn, 
however much there might be to suffer. 
And though these two letters had stabbed 
me through and through as I read them, I 
am not sure that my heart ached with a 
deeper aching, after I had laid them aside, 
than it had done before. 

As I was too weak to rise up and go to 
the Devil's Bridge, or any other bridge, for 
consolation (I doubt if the Falls of Niagara 
themselves would have met my case), poor 
Mrs. Graham was at her wit's end how 
to treat me now. She brought me religi- 
ous books ; she sang sweet, soothing hymns 
to me in the twilight ; she talked to me of 
the Home afar off, where, before long, all 
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our earthly griefs would be forgotten ; and 
then she could do no more ; and, thanking 
her warmly for it all, I said — 

*' Leave me to myself now. Everything 
wears itself out in time, and this over- 
weary heart of mine will soon have 
exhausted its power of aching." 
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CHAPTER X. 

BAOK TO THE OLD LIFE AT LAST. 

TTTE were back at Lidmere at last, but 
^ ^ not before we had travelled over 
the whole of North Wales, had ascended 
Snowdon, had descended mines, had seen 
whatever was to be seen, and done what- 
ever was to be done ; and all in search of 
my lost peace, which the kind friends 
who had taken me in hand were deter- 
mined that I should regain somehow. And 
in a measure I had regained it — at least I 
was getting over, to some extent, the un- 
utterable dread that all along had haunted 
me of beginning anew my old home life, 
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with its daily routine of monotonous duties, 
so calculated to keep alive any painful 
memories, and so changed as it must 
necessarily be, in all respects, since I had 
strayed beyond the happy valley, and 
learned what was in the wondrous world 
outside it. I do not mean that I did not 
dread this going back to simple domestic 
drudgery still, but the peculiar horror with 
which the idea had at first been invested, 
was lessened, and sometimes I had even a 
strong yearning to be with my dear father 
again, that I might contribute a little to 
his happiness, though I had lost my own. 

In the early part of September I re- 
ceived a local newspaper with a high-flown, 
bombastic account of the grand wedding at 
Abbeygates. The beauty and wealth of 
the bride were largely dwelt upon, as were 
the popularity and general merits (includ- 
ing the unrivalled musical talents) of the 
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happy bridegroom. Then there was the 
splendid breakfast given by the universally 
esteemed mistresses of Abbeygates, with a 
list of the guests, which included nearly 
half Lidmere, though neither my father 
nor Mr. nor Mrs. Radcliff was amongst 
them. Miss MuUett, whose name occurred 
last on the column, may have been sent as 
a representative of her unsocially inclined 
patroness, but I scarcely think Mildred 
would have appreciated such a doubtful 
compliment, and I was sorry, for her sake, 
that Mrs. Radcliff, after all her professions 
of friendship for the heiress, had not done 
her the small courtesy of being present at 
her wedding. It was however quite in 
the nature of this proud, embittered woman 
to make her disappointments and her re- 
sentments influence all the actions of her 
life. 

What might / not have expected had I 
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become her son's wife against her will? 

It was immediately after I had received 
this deeply interesting local journal that I 
told my friends I was quite ready, and even 
anxious, to return home, and as they had 
only stayed away on my account, and Mrs. 
Graham was nearly her own old self again, 
we ceased our wanderings at once, and 
directed our somewhat tired feet towards 
Lidmere. 

My first meeting with my dear father 
was a trying one. He took me in his arms 
first, and embraced me with a warmth and 
heartiness that both gladdened and touch- 
ed me, after our unnaturally long separa- 
tion. Then he drew me to a window, took 
off my hat with his own hands, peered 
anxiously and professionally into my con- 
scious face, and at length said, gravely, 

*' Conny, my child, what does it mean 
when a healthy young woman spends a 
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whole Summer holiday-making amongst 
the mountains, and close to more than one 
bracing sea, and comes back fifty degrees 
paler and thinner than when she went? 
I repeat, my dear, what is the meaning of 

it r 

I know I was as red as a scarlet poppy 
while the dear suspicious man was ex- 
amining me, but I replied, with some 
hastily assumed smartness, 

'' If the fact is a fact, you very absurd 
old man, it only means that holiday-making 
does not suit my constitution, and that the 
sooner I get to my old home work again 
the better. I wonder how many baskets 
full of shirts and socks are standing ready 
for me to mend ?" 

He kissed me, and held me close to him 
for a few minutes, but he did not say 
another word, and the next day I began 
the old familiar life, if not quite in the 
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spirit of a martyr (for I tried to be brave 
and cheerful), yet assuredly not with any 
large amount of buoyancy, and with none 
of my former zest and interest in those 
simple domestic matters which had been, 
in times past, all-suflBcient for my content- 
ment. 

In a day or two the old ladies from 
Abbeygates called to see me. I had rather 
dreaded our first interview, and I suspect 
they had shrunk from it in an even greater 
degree. Miss Lamb was painfully stiff 
and embarrassed in the beginning, and 
seemed over-anxious to convince me that 
she rejoiced in my return, and regretted 
that I had been unable to come home for 
her niece's wedding. 

" Such a real disappointment it was to 
the dear girl," she said, shaking her auburn 
curls, and both looking and speaking as if 
she were apologizing f or,some offence which 
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must not be directly alluded to ; " but o£ 
course she understood that you could not 
separate from your friends abruptly, and 
she left no end of affectionate messages for 
you." 

" And a little pearl locket, with her own 
and her husband's hair in it, twined in a 
true lover's knot," added Miss Penelope, 
who was evidently on the verge of hysterics. 
" Here it is, my dear," — fumbling in an 
enormous silk bag she carried on her fat 
little arm — ''and I hope you will like it, 
and wear it occasionally. Come to the 
window — ^you keep your rooms so dark, 
don't you? — and then you will see the 
workmanship better. Dear Mildred thought 
you would prefer pearls to a cameo, several 
of which she bought at Rome." 

All this time the funny little spinster 
was giving me private signs that she 
wanted to speak to me apart, and though 
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I had no expectation of being either cheer- 
ed or edified by anything she could have 
to say, I got up — handing Miss Lamb the 
morning paper, — and went with her to a 
distant window. 

It was the same window to which she had 
once before allured me, to tell me when Dr. 
Marsden practised on the church organ, and 
to hint that it might be agreeable to me to 
go and listen to him. No doubt the tender- 
hearted, romantic spinster remembered this 
now, for as soon as she thought, by the 
rustling of the Times^ that her sister was 
fully engrossed, she began to sob, and to 
wipe her eyes, varying these somewhat 
weak exercises by attempts to speak, all of 
which proved utter failures. 

At length, when I was about to entreat 
that she would compose herself, or allow 
me to ring for a glass of wine, she stam- 
mered out, between her sobs. 
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" Oh ! my dear young friend, it just 
breaks my heart to see you so changed, 
and looking as if life had lost all interest 
for you. I blame myself, indeed I do, and 
often lie awake at night thinking of my 
stupid meddling, and of what came of it. 
But how could I guess that, where the love 
was so true and deep, things could go 
amiss, and a sweet young creature like you 
have her fondest hopes for ever blighted ? 
It is true my own were blighted years and 
years ago, but then they had not had rrmch 
foundation; truth obliges me to confess 
that they were slight, infinitely slighter 
than yours, my poor dear, and therefore 
leaving me less excuse for grieving un- 
reasonably over their destruction " 

I took the opportunity of an interrupting 
sob at this juncture to say — 

" But indeed, dear Miss Penelope, I am 
not grieving unreasonably for anything, 
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and as for my looks, you must remember 
I have been knocking about during the last 
five months, and that the Summer has 
been a very hot one. I shall soon get 
back my flesh and colour, now I have 
come home to rest, and be quiet. What a 
lovely locket ! — and how kind of dear Mil- 
dred to think of me !" 

Miss Penelope sighed ominously, and 
shook her head and her cheeks together. 

"My dear, I commend your spirit in 
making the best of things, but I was young 
once myself, and I have the profoundest 
sympathy for you ; not but what I obliged 
Heber to confess to me, at last, that you 
had given him up, but then I am nearly 
sure you were driven to it by his not writ- 
ing, and by what 1 said to you, in my 
bewilderment and perplexity, when I dis- 
covered that Mildred loved him, and re- 
flected what her money would do for him. 

VOL. m. M 
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And, oil! my dear, though I know it is 
wrong," added the excited speaker, with 
the apple cheeks growing redder and red- 
der, and the wet eyes moister and moister, 
*' I must just tell you that, if ever there 
was a broken-hearted man taken to the 
altar, our poor, sensitive Heber was that 
individual. He may get over it, and make 
a good husband. Heaven gt^nt it ! — but 
it is a fearful risk for Mildred, who dotes 
on his little finger, and has not the faintest 
notion that he has coveted another woman, 
and that woman her dearest friend. I was 
weak enough to ask Heber once, when I 
saw how miserable he was, whether he 
would like me, when you came home, to say 
a word from him in justification or pallia- 
tion of his seeming inconstancy — and he 
replied, quite sternly, for a man of his 
gentle nature, 

" ^ Tell her to forget me as fast as ever 
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she can. There is nothing else that, under 
the circumstances, I could dare to say to 
the purest and the sweetest woman that 
ever graced this wretched world/ Those 
were his very words, my dear, and I have 
repeated them that you may know, at least, 
what he thought of you to the last. There 
can be no great wrong to his wife in this 
— and oh I dear, there is Lucinda looking 
our way, and wondering what I am chat- 
tering about. Do get fat and rosy again, 
my poor dear, or I shall die of self-re- 
proach. Our garden is very pretty now. 
When will you come and eat some apri- 
cots ?" 

This question was asked aloud, as we 
both moved back to the part of the room 
occupied by the elder sister, who, hearing 
the invitation, took it up, and begged me, 
if my father could spare me so soon, to fix 
an early evening for drinking tea with them. 

M 2 
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I winced, and, I am afraid, grew a shade 
paler, as I remembered that it was exactly 
this time last year that my father and my- 
self had come to Lidmere, and that he had 
introduced me to the dear old ladies and 
to " the dream-garden " at Abbeygates. 

Truly I had dreamt a whole life's his- 
tory since then, but my dream was over, 
while the beauteous garden stood in its 
sun and shade, in its unvarying sweetness, 
as beauteous and attractive as ever. 

" I cannot leave my father just yet," I 
said, a trifle hoarsely, "but by-and-by I 
shall gladly come." 

Then they told me — Miss Lamb being 
the narrator — that the bride and bride- 
groom were now in Vienna, and proposed 
remaining in Italy all the approaching 
Winter. Mildred wrote in the best of 
spirits, her aunt added, only she was a 
little put out at not receiving the money 
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she had asked of her guardian, -who, 
strangely enough, had not even conde- 
scended to reply in any way to the an- 
nouncement of her engagement. 

"And," added Dr. Marsden's cousin, 
" the worst of it is, poor Heber is of an 
extravagant turn, and his wife hints that 
the five hundred pounds we, my sister and 
myself, gave him on his wedding morning 
is nearly exhausted. I can only suggest 
writing to our lawyer in London, and beg- 
ging him to seek out this uncourteous 
guardian, as, owing to Mr. Mintoff having 
managed all our niece's affairs hitherto, 
she has never had a lawyer of her own." 

I was not greatly interested in this in- 
formation, but I bowed and opened my 
eyes as courteously as though I were ; and 
then my visitors took an affectionate leave 
of me, and I drew a long breath (if it was 
a sobbing breath, it could only have been 
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that the incessant talking had worn me 
out), and burying my face in my hands, 
had a distinct vision of my first walk to 
Abbeygates, of the dream-garden where I 
had sat for a minute or two in the sweet 
evening sunshine, of the little gushing sis- 
ters, and all they had told me of their 
cousin Heber Marsden, and of the niece 
they were expecting, and finally of my 
own castle-building concerning these two, 
as I walked back to my happy home. 

My romantic castle-building had not 
proved altogether an airy fabric, but it 
seemed to me and my tired heart as if we 
must have been associated in some irregu- 
lar and exhausting way in its uprearing. 
Anyhow, the past year had been a strangely 
fateful one for me, and I thought now, in 
my utter weariness, that I would gladly 
dig its grave and bury it out of my sight 
for ever. 
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The opening door startled me from all 
my dreamy reminiscences and visions, and, 
looking up quickly, I saw, to my dismay, 
that Mrs. Eadcliff, in her gorgeous silks 
and laces, was being ushered into the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MES. EADOLIPF FETCHES MB TO DINE AT THE 
GRANGE — ^WITH A MOTIVE. 

AS I should quite as soon have expected 
to receive a friendly call from the 
Lord Mayor of London, or from the Pope 
of Rome, had either of these dignitaries 
been passing accidentally through Lidmere, 
I have no doubt I betrayed some astonish- 
ment as I rose to welcome the grand lady 
from the Grange, and to place a chair for 
her. I had, too, the agreeable conscious- 
ness that I was looking my very worst, 
with swollen eyes, probably red nose, and 
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hair that my vision-seeing had rumpled 
. considerably. 

But Mrs. Eadcliff, whatever her secret 
impressions of me might have been, was 
graciousness itself outwardly. She said 
she had come to take me back with her to 
dine at the Grange, and added, when I was 
about to protest strongly against such an 
impromptu movement, that she had met 
^ my father in the town, and extracted a 

promise from him to join me at their 
dinner-hour, and spend a quiet evening 
with her husband. 

"For, indeed," she said, with just a 
shade of anxiety in her face, '' Mr. Eadcliff 
has not been at all himself since our return 
home, and I want him to have a regular 
professional talk with your good father. 
He will not make a business matter of his 
ailments, but over a cigar and a glass of 
Burgundy he may be induced to speak of 
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them. Anyhow, it is all settled, and you 
are to come. I have a special motive of 
my own for wanting an evening with you, 
my dear Miss Newton (by-the-by, you 
are looking more like a ghost than I ever 
saw anything of flesh and blood look 
before), and I will have unlimited patience, 
if you can give me a sensational book, 
while you go and get ready. Don't dress, 
as we are quite alone — the delicious Mul- 
lett excepted ; and you are one of those 
rare women who must look the lady, if you 
were dressed like the beggar-maid of King 
Oophetua." 

Of course I had no choice but to obey 
this very imperious and flattering guest, 
but I was in no mood to anticipate pleasure 
from an evening in her society, ajid but 
for the arrangement she had made with 
my father, I would have resisted, or have 
tried to resist, her utmost allurements. 
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She did not force me to talk mucli during 
our drive to the Grange, only asking me a 
question or two about Mildred, and re- 
marking, with her own peculiar cynicism, 
that the ex- doctor of Lidmere had done a 
clever stroke of business in winning the 
heart of the great heiress, who, she added, 
was not a bad sort of girl, now that she- 
had toned down a little, and might have 
made a decent marriage by-and-by, had not 
Dr. Marsden's handsome face tempted her 
into an act of romantic folly. 

Then she said, hpropos of some fleeting 
thought, I presume — 

'* My son Gilbert has betaken himself ta 
the wilds of Canada — a most senseless 
proceeding, as far as I can see, but I hope 
he will bring me back some furs, as the 
country must be noted for these, if it is 
noted for nothing else. I hate frozen 
regions myself, but young men wiU have 
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novelty at any cost. Pity our satellite, the 
moon, is not accessible to them." 

I thought Mr. Eadcliff looked miserably 
ill, but he utterly disclaimed feeling so, 
and received me with his usual quiet 
friendliness. Mrs. Radcliff consigned me 
to. the tender mercies of Miss MuUett while 
she dressed for the family dinner, and I 
had to listen to that decayed gentlewoman's 
mild railings against the world in general, 
and her own share of it in particular, till I 
am afraid I yawned unrestrainedly, and 
forfeited the character I had once gained 
with her of being unusually tender-hearted 
and sympathetic. At last she glided off 
to the subject of Mildred's wedding, and 
then I woke up and listened attentively. 

'* There is an instance," she said, with 
mor^ than a suspicion of vinegar in her 
ordinarily cheery tones (Mrs. Radcliff was 
much too bitter herself to have tolerated 
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a bitter companion ), "of the frightful 
partiality of destiny. Those two have 
everything that hunaan hearts can desire 
— youth, wealth, talents, friends, and, we 
may presume, a fair amount of mutual 
liking. Why should this be so. Miss 
Newton, while others are left to feed upon 
husks all their lives ? I call it unnatural 
and unjust on the part of Providence, 
don't you, now ?" 

^' I should not dare do that," I said, 
*'but I have sometimes wondered at the 
vast discrepancy between one human lot 
and another. You would have taken great 
notice of the bride and bridegroom at the 
breakfast. Did they both look quite — 
quite bright and happy ?" 

" It would have been a disgrace to them 
if they had not," replied Miss MuUett 
sharply, and looking up at me in astonish- 
ment at my question. "But now I think 
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of it," she added, before I could frame an 
excuse for having asked such an odd thing 
— '^now I think of it, I did overhear a re- 
mark from somebody to the effect that 
the bridegroom scarcely justified his share 
of the term * happy pair ' that was in so 
many mouths that morning. I am sure I 
saw nothing amiss in his looks, and I can 
answer for his having paid every possible 
:attention to his bride, who was radiant, 
and dressed, you may be sure, to perfec- 
tion. I believe her veil of rich Brussels 
lace was a present from the old ladies at 
Abbeygates, for Dr. Marsden, you know, 
has lost his entire fortune, and that is why 
ill-natured gossips are hinting that he has 
only married Miss Earnshaw for her 
money. You have no reason to think this, 
have you ?" 

My heart gave a great leap, sending all 
the blood in my body to my face, at this 
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very leading question, and I think I must 
have improvised a fainting fit to save my 
conscience, if the door had not opened at 
that moment, and admitted Mrs. Radcliff, 
whose magnificently attired person I was 
never so thankful to see, either before or 
since. Miss MuUett had to spring from 
her seat beside me, and to receive, into 
her not over-yearning arms, her lady's fat 
and wheezing spaniel, and the lady herself 
took the vacated place on my sofa, and 
was very chatty and friendly till my father 
and dinner were announced together. 

After greeting, and being warmly greeted 
by his host and hostess, the dear man 
(whose toilet, I regret to say, showed un- 
mistakeable signs of having missed my 
finishing touches) came up to me and 
gave me a kiss. 

"That is right, Conny," he said, in a 
lowered voice. *' I am glad to find you 
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here. I was almost afraid, after I had 
agreed to come, that you would shirk it. 
A little change is good for you, my love, 
and you must, in the future, have more 
of it." 

Then he gave his arm to Mrs. Rad cliff, 
who smilingly delivered me over to her 
husband, Miss MuUett and the plethoric 
poodle bringing up the rear in close com- 
panionship. 

We were a fairly sociable party at the 
dinner-table, and should have been more 
so (as my dear father seemed in unusually 
good spirits) but that Mr. Radcliff was 
evidently suffering from some internal 
pain which every now and then took from 
his usually ruddy face every vestige of 
colour. His wife made signs to us all not 
to notice him in any way, but I saw that 
my father's professional eye had great diffi- 
culty in refraining from straying often in 
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his host's direction, and I feared that he 
had already conceived apprehensions of 
something serious being the matter. 

Mrs. Radcliff, however anxious she 
might secretly be, did not allow it to inter- 
fere with her zealous attention to her 
guests. She remarked again that I looked 
ill, and urged upon me every delicate and 
dainty dish that was placed on the richly - 
spread board. To my father she talked of 
the day's news, of local matters, of his in- 
creasing and widely-extending practice — 
this last allusion eliciting from him some- 
thing which immensely astonished me. 

" Yes," he said, accepting without any 
false modesty the commendation Mrs. 
Eadcliff contrived gracefully to mingle with 
her other remarks, " the work is getting a 
little beyond me now, and I must be think- 
ing seriously of taking a partner, who 
should be a younger man than myself. 
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My old dobbin, too, is growing past very 
hard labour, and I am looking out for a 
good strong horse to supply his place. I 
hope to meet with one in time to put into 
the new carriage I have ordered — some- 
thing a little neat, in which I shall not be 
ashamed to take this dear child of mine, 
who could scarcely have appeared in public 
in my ramshackle of a gig, but who 
wants carriage exercise just now badly 
enough " 

''Well, papa," I gasped out, stopping 
any further comments on myself, ''I really 
think you might have told me something 
of all this before. A partner, and a new 
horse and carriage ! You have taken my 
breath quite away." 

He laughed, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and looked — dear, scheming old 
man ! — ^immensely pleased. 

" The truth is, Conny, I wanted to give 
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you a grand surprise, wliicli, by-the-by, it 
seems I have done ; but I meant to rattle 
up to our own door one fine morning in 
tbe new turn-out, and invite you to take a 
drive. My secret has escaped me a little 
too soon, and you may thank our kind 
friend Mrs. Radcliff that you have come 
to your knowledge thus early. As for the 
partner, there is no immediate hurry for 
his appearing on the scene ; only it is a 
fact that I must, before long, be thinking 
of one." 

Then I had to allow Mrs. Eadcliff to 
speak. 

" I am really delighted, my dear doctor, 
at your excellent news," she exclaimed 
warmly; "but I hope you will allow me 
the pleasure, until your own conveyance is 
ready, of giving Miss Newton a drive 
every fine day. Her pale face quite 
grieves me, and I shall be glad to help, 

n2 
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in a small way, in bringing back her 
roses/' 

My father must have guessed that this 
would be a trifle too much for me, for he 
said quickly — 

" Oh, you are too good, but there will 
be no need to trouble you to such an ex- 
tent. Conny fancies she has a world of 
work to get through at home just now, 
and I hope by the time she has done one 
half of it, my trap will be ready for her. 
We shall both be the gainers — she in 
fresh air, and I in pleasant companion- 
ship — in all my country journeys." 

Mrs. Radcliff smiled sympathetically, 
and said it would be charming. Then 
she and I and Miss MuUett and the poodle 
retired to the drawing-room, and left the 
two gentlemen to their wine and wal- 
nuts. 

As soon as we had partaken of some 
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delicious coffee, which relieved a nervous 
headache I had felt creeping on during 
the whole of dinner, Mrs. Radcliff asked 
me if I would mind coming with her to 
her room upstairs, telling Miss Mullett to 
make herself agreeable to Dr. Newton 
when he appeared, and to have fresh coffee 
or tea served to him. 

"Now sit down where you can rest 
comfortably, my dear," began my hostess, 
as we entered her elegantly furnished bed- 
room; "here is a chaise longue that will 
just do for you — oh, you shall let me 
settle you in it" — as I began a protest 
against being treated as an invalid — " for 
you must know I have a good deal to talk 
to you about, and no one can listen pleas- 
antly who is not in perfect bodily comfort." 

I wondered, with some suddenly awak- 
ened curiosity, what was coming now, but 
I had very little anxiety about it. 
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Sittinjy down herself, before her Dres- 
den gallery of a dressing-table, after she 
had arranged me to her satisfaction on the 
luxurious lounge, Mrs. Radcliff once more 
commenced, a shade nervously — 

" I have never thanked you, my dear 
Miss Newton, for all the trouble you took 
in fetching that lace for me. Nor did I 
know, till a day or two ago " — ^here the 
nervousness was more evident, as the 
speaker opened a jewelled case and 
touched a foreign looking letter lying on 
the top of it — ''that you had found my 
son Gilbert here, and that he had some- 
what rashly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to make you an offer of marriage. 
I will, however," she added, " as I wish to 
be perfectly frank and open with you, 
read you what he has written to me on 
the subject, before making any comments 
of my own or teasing you with questions.'* 
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Then the mother unfolded her son's 
letter, ran her eye hastily over the first 
page, and at length found, on the second, 
the interesting passage she was in quest of. 

" You reproach me, my dear mother, for 
leaving England, and I confess that, now 
such a formidable distance divides us, I 
feel your estrangement from me more 
than I did when I was with you. I can- 
not bear the thought that you continue to 
nourish anger against me because I dis- 
appointed you as regards Miss Barnshaw. 
Upon my honour, I would have liked the 
young lady if I could, but I am going to 
make a clean breast of it now, and to con- 
vince you that from the beginning the 
thing was impossible. 

" The truth is, mother dear, I fell 
desperately in love with Miss Newton at 
our first meeting, and I shall never care 
for any other woman. I asked her to 
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marry me the day she went to the Grange 
on some commission of yours — I had, in 
reality, gone down to Lidmere with that, 
express object — but she refused me point- 
blank, and I have not got over it yet. 
When I have, I will come back to Eng- 
land — I do not say to try my luck again, 
for she is not a woman to change her 
mind. Neither do I engage to abstain 
from doing so should she be still unmar- 
ried; for I could not take another wife, 
loving her as I do ; and I suppose it is the 
correct thing for fellows in my position to 
marry and settle down some time. Now, 
in the meanwhile, my good mother, I want 
you to do me the kindness (since I am as- 
suming your displeasure over) of showing 
some little attention to Miss Newton. She 
leads far too lonely a life, and I know she 
warmly appreciates sympathy and friendli- 
ness. 
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'* You need not be afraid of her presum- 
ing on friendliness from you in any way, 
for even if she liked me — which she never 
will, worse luck! having nearly said as 
much that day — she would not have me 
unless you and my father were quite pre- 
pared to welcome her as a daughter. I 
will not bother you with more of this 
entirely personal affair of mine, except to 
add that it has been very serious with me 
from the beginning. I always knew, if I 
fell in love at all, I should do it out-and- 
out j and, in point of fact, though my 
sweet, modest Constance had, and has, no 
idea of it, my courtship commenced the 
very evening of my introduction to her, 
and I have gone in for it, in a guarded 
way, whenever I have seen her since.'' 

Here Mrs. Eadcliff came to a full stop, 
and slowly and deliberately refolded the 
letter before she turned, with a face that 
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had lost its usual listless repose, to look 
inquiringly into mine. As I said nothing 
(for, indeed, what could I say ?) she con- 
tinued, in a grave, though partially embar- 
rassed tone — 

" My son has acted rightly in opening his 
heart to me, and I feel grateful to him 
that he has done it. I knew he admired 
you, but I was not aware it was the serious 
matter which it iappears it is, or has been, 
with him. Now, my dear Miss Newton, 
let me say emphatically that, as far as you 
are personally concerned, I should have no 
objection to endorse his choice. You have 
enough grace and sweetness — I am not 
flattering you — to adorn any station, but 
Gilbert cannot afford to please himself in 
marrying. He does not know it, but it is 
a fact that our estate is terribly involved, 
and he must try to get over his preposses- 
sion as regards yourself, and marry a 
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woman with money. People think that 
because we live in a fine house, and have 
plenty of servants, and so on, that we are 
rolling in riches, but it is a grand mistake. 
For our station, we are very poor. Mr. 
RadclifF has spent mints of money on his 
gardens, on his horses, on his books, and 
in former days I was extravagant myself. 
Anyhow, not to weary you with details, 
there is an absolute necessity that the suc- 
ceeding generation should have an increase 
of means, and I can see no way of securing 
this but by Gilbert choosing a rich wife. 
Now I will assume that, in refusing him, 
you assigned the true cause — want of 
affection. All young women of poetic 
temperaments think love essential to 
wedded happiness, and I am not going to 
argue the point with you here. I only 
wish to discover from yourself whether, 
this being the case, I may depend on your 
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continuing in the same mind should my 
son return to England and persevere in his 
courtship ?" 

The secret was out then at last. I was 
to be coaxed, and flattered, and beguiled 
into promising this anxious and ambitious 
mother that I would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, marry her son. The idea 
rather amused me than otherwise. I was 
not offended at it, and after a minute's 
pause, to choose my words, I said, with a 
passing smile, 

'' I really think you may, for I like and 
esteem Gilbert Radcliff too thoroughly to 
accept all that he can offer without giving 
him even the poor gift of my heart in 
return, and that I cannot give. Do you 
desire, however," I added more gravely, 
" to exact a promise ?" 

*' My dear, no," she replied hastily, " that 
would be ungenerous, and I am sure un- 
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necessary in your case. We quite under- 
stand each other, do we not ?" 

"I hope so," I said demurely, for I 
had a mischievous enjoyment in keeping 
this imperious lady on tenter-hooks. "My 
part of the compact is that I will never 
become your son's wife without loving 
him, as we women with poetic tempera- 
ments comprehend loving, and, moreover, 
that even if the impossible changed to the 
possible, I would not enter his doors, or 
yours, till you bid me welcome as your 
daughter/' 

" Thank you, thank you, my dear child/' 
said Gilbert's mother then, getting up and 
kissing me lightly on the forehead. "I 
only wish you had been the heiress instead 
of Mildred Earnshaw, but wishes are idle 
things, and my son must try to find a wife 
who will unite your attractions with her 
convenient wealth. Now come down, and 
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let us see what the gentlemen have been 
about. I must have a word in private 
with your father concerning my husband's 
state of health." 

" What is the matter with Mr. Radcliff, 
papa?" I asked, as we drove home at 
night, after we had very briefly discussed 
his own brightening prospects — '' nothing 
serious, I hope ?" 

"Nothing less serious than angina 
pectoris — anglicised, spasm of the heart," 
he said gravely. '* It is a fatal disease, 
though the victim of it may live a long 
life, and die of something else at last. His 
wife had suspected the true state of the 
case before I told her what it was.. I 
have not told him, but I doubt if my 
caution will avail the poor man materially. 
He has had several attacks lately, and may 
go off at any minute. The son ought 
not to be out of England." 
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"Did you say this to Mrs. Radcliff, 
papa?" I inquired. 

" Yes, my dear, I thought it right so to 
do, and she is going to send for him at 
once." 

" Oh I'' I said ; and then, having nothing 
else to say, we relapsed into silence, which 
was not broken till we reached our own 
door. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

STABTLING NEWS — CHIEFLY AFFECTING THE 
BBIDE AND BBIDEGBOOM. 

TjlOKBMOST amongst the friends and 
-■- neighbours who had come to see me 
immediately after my return home, was 
Miss Brown, the vicar's unpopular daugh- 
ter. At her first visit she had only asked 
me about Mrs. Graham (having no leisure 
to go out to Woodleigh unless she could 
be of any use there), and said a few kind 
words to myself — for this blunt, outspoken 
woman could be gentle exceedingly where 
sick souls or aching hearts were in ques- 
tion ; but on her second visit she had sur- 
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prised me by the earnest request that I 
would assist her in her arduous parish 
work. What she knew or guessed con- 
cerning my recent trouble and present 
state of mind, I have no idea ; but I am 
sure her object was to give me a new in- 
terest in life, and I was grateful to her 
for her kindness, even while I shrank 
from the task she desired to impose upon 
me. 

^'Well, take your time to think of it, 
my dear," she said indulgently; ''but I 
know you will like the work when once 
you begin it ; and, having a pleasant ex- 
terior and gracious manners, you will get 
on with the people better than I do, who 
am plain and rough in speech, and when I 
find dirt and disorder cannot help rating 
the housewives soundly. I tell them that 
soap and soda are cheap, and that the 
same arms that were made to fold round 
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little children, were also made to scrub 
floors and tables.'' 

And while I was thinking over Miss 
Brown's suggestion, and trying to nerve 
myself to take a district (for indeed I did 
sorely want a fresh interest in life), she 
came often with her needlework to sit 
with me in the afternoons, and she brought 
me, from her father's store, rare cuttings 
and seeds for my garden, and she talked 
so pleasantly and cheerfully that I be- 
gan quite to look forward to her visits. 
This poor Miss Brown, whom a few pitied 
and more disliked, had a mind above the 
common, and a heart so imbued with the 
spiritual thoughts on which she habitually 
dwelt that in speaking of the world be- 
yond the grave she brought it so near, and 
made it so sweetly homelike and attractive, 
that, in listening to her, you quite longed 
to be out of the body, and realizing the 
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peaceful blessedness she so familiarly de- 
scribed. 

In return for her goodness to me (which 
when my dear father heard of he rubbed 
his big hands and chuckled, and said he 
always knew that woman was a jewel), I 
was able to give her, by-and-by, a frequent 
drive, for my father, after he had got a 
horse and coachman to suit him, and the 
new carriage had come home, declared — 
mendacious man ! — that, for certain dis- 
tances, he still preferred the antiquated 
dobbin and the atrocious gig, and on these 
occasions would insist on my using the 
smarter vehicle, and taking Miss Brown 
or Mrs. Graham for a long airing, which 
to both of them was a real enjoyment and 
benefit. Mrs. Graham had gone back a 
little from her amended health and spirits 
on first returning to Woodleigh, and I was 
so thankful to be in a position to ensure 
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her even the trifling distraction of a long' 
drive now and then, showing her parts of 
the lovely county of Shropshire she had 
never yet seen. 

At length I made up my mind to attempt 
some modest parish work under Miss 
Brown's immediate surveillance, and I 
soon found that I could do it with toler- 
able ease, and with genuine pleasure. The 
people took to me from the first (perhaps 
because I was the doctor's daughter, for 
my father visited most of the poorer in» 
habitants of Lidmere, and was immensely 
liked by* them), and perhaps a 'little, too, 
because suffering had made me humble 
and patient, and I was so sorry for any 
of my own sex whom I found in grief or 
distress of mind, through child or husband 
straying from the right path. 

My dear good father was delighted to see 
me thus employed, and he often said, laugh- 
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ingly, that it was evident the slums of 
Lidmere agreed better with my constitu- 
tion than all the breezy mountains of 
healthy Wales. 

*' For you are getting your pretty colour 
back, Conny/' he could add at length, 
pinching my cheek, and looking quite joy- 
ful in this conviction — '' and no thanks to 
airings in Mrs. Radcliff's distinguished 
company, which I know your very soul 
revolted from. All honour and gratitude 
to our excellent and wise Miss Brown, 
who has been the real magician to work 
this change." 

But the quiet peacefulness, fast growing 
into the old contentment, or rather into a 
contentment that had a surer foundation, 
if it was wreathed about with fewer flowers 
than the old, was destined to receive a 
check in the arrival at Lidmere of news 
that was well calculated to shake that 
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smaU gossiping town to its very centre. 

I had to go early one morning to Abbey- 
gates for a subscription the kind sisters 
had promised me, towards the setting up of 
a girls' sewing-class at my own house — a 
rather ambitious scheme, but one which was 
occupying all my thoughts for the moment. 
Ruth opened the door for me, and the 
length and gravity of her usually bright 
face suggested nothing less than that both 
of her mistresses were dead, and that she 
had come from laying them out. 

" What is the matter, Ruth ?" I said 
quickly. '* The ladies are not ill, I hope ?" 

" Oh, miss," was the low-spoken reply, 
*' they are not ill — leastways, they were all 
right when they came down to breakfast ; 
but since the post has been in, I think 
they have been beside themselves, for they 
have never rung to have the things cleared 
away; and I've heard them pacing the 
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room, and Miss Penelope sobbing, as she 
mostly does, poor lady ! when she is put 
out — Miss Lamb not being a crying sort, 
but feeling things as much, I make no 
doubt. Please to walk in, Miss Newton. 
They'll see you, if they'll see anybody." 

I did walk in on this encouragement, 
and was instantly seized hold of by both 
pale and deeply agitated spinsters at once. 

" Oh I" exclaimed the elder, with wild 
eyes, and seeming to find it impossible as 
yet to proceed further. 

*' Oh !" echoed the younger, with stream- 
ing eyes, that perhaps quenched their wild- 
ness, and squeezing my poor arm so tight 
that I did not know how to bear the pain 
of it. 

'* Suppose we all sit down," I said, find- 
ing them quite incapable (as they usually 
were) of making any suggestions for 
themselves in the first flush of a misfor- 
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tune — '' and then you can tell me better 
what has happened. Dear Miss Lamb'* 
— after they had adopted my resolution 
mechanically — " what news have you had ?" 

A groan, ending in a monstrous sigh, 
seemed to relieve a little the overcharged 
heart, and the elder spinster was able to 
reply to my question. 

" News I" she repeated, dreamily at first 
— " news you may well call it I Nothing 
less than that Mildred's guardian has turn- 
ed out a swindler, has speculated with 
most of her money*and lost it, and gone off 
to Australia with the rest. Our poor 
darling is penniless, and her husband has 
reckoned on her wealth, and they are 
spending at the present moment with the 
recklessness of millionaires ; and he hates 
work, and there is not a farthing more for 
him from (2wy source ; and, oh, dear! oh, 
dear ! what a calamity to come upon us in 
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our advancing years, and yet desiring to 
be submissive ! Penelope, my dear " — 
turning with mild rebuke to her hysterical 
sister — "crying won't mend the matter. 
We must rouse ourselves, and think what 
can be done." 

By-and-by I elicited that their own 
lawyer had been all this time prosecuting 
his inquiries, and had only just learned 
for certain the crushing facts he had sent 
his clients. There was no shadow of doubt 
about it. Mr. Flintoff had abused his trust, 
and cruelly and shamefully appropriated the 
whole of his ward's fortune to his own 
uses. How much he had rashly wasted in 
speculation, and how much absconded 
with, Miss Lamb's informer could not say ; 
but, as far as the ward was concerned, this 
did not matter, as it was pretty sure it was 
all lost to her. 

Before I left Abbeygates that morning 
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(for the poor little spinsters clung weakly to 
me, as they had done on a former occasion 
in their sudden trouble) they had decided to 
send at once for the bride and bridegroom, 
but to reserve their terrible intelligence till 
they should arrive. For comfort could be 
better spoken than written, they lovingly 
said ; and at least they had a home to offer 
till Heber could make one for his wife and 
himself. Poor luckless Heber ! who seemed 
doomed to have all his hopes blighted, and 
who must now forego his dearly-appre- 
ciated leisure, and put his hand to the 
plough in earnest. 

Well, I can truly say that I grieved in 
my heart for them both, but I thought 
Mildred would feel it least, though she had 
certainly the most right to complain. 

Of course this great and serious matter 
became a nine days' wonder in Lidmere, 
and was discussed and argued and specu- 
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lated about with a warmth that never 
wearied, until the two most deeply interest- 
ed in it arrived; and then there was 
a momentary lull to see how they would 
take it. 

"Conny," said my father, coming in 
one morning in quite a flutter of excite- 
ment to his scrambling luncheon, "the 
young people are here — they a!rrived this 
morning at Abbeygates. I met Miss 
Penelope in the town, and she stopped to 
give me full details. Marsden, it appears, 
is utterly overwhelmed, as might have 
been anticipated, but his wife has received 
the intelligence bravely, feeling it chiefly 
for him. There is something noble in that 
girl, you see, after all. Will you go up 
by-and-by, and give her what comfort you 
can. She will take it kindly, being sa 
attached to you." 

My breath nearly stopped at this cool 
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proposal, and I could feel tliat I was grow- 
ing suspiciously white. 

I managed, however, to say, with a got- 
up laugh, 

" You dear, absurd old man ! As if I 
could intrude on them the first day ! You 
must be dreaming. If Mildred were alone, 
it miglit be all very well, but the husband 
and wife are sure to be together. Leave 
them in peace to discuss their plans for a 
day or two, at any rate." 

*'Asyou think best, my dear," he an- 
swered, glancing up at me with a keen 
look, whicli was as rapidly withdrawn. " I 
only thought that, as you and this poor 
youDg wife had been such warm friends, 
your immediate sympathy would be accept- 
able. But now, Conny, I have something 
else to say to you, and I must say it briefly, 
entreating you, my child, to be strictly 
frank and true with me." 
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*' Say on, papa dear," I answered lightly, 
thougli I felt horribly nervous, without 
knowing why, '' all sayings of yours must 
be pleasant." 

" I am by no means so sure of that, 
Conny," he observed gravely ; " but 1 want 
to ask you a serious question. It has 
struck me that, if nothing better turns up 
shortly for Marsden, I might take him as 
the partner I am in search of. I am quite 
aware that I might do better for myself in 
the way of a thoroughly working man, and 
as regards money, of which he can bring 
none into the concern — but the people 
know and like him, and he will certainly 
work with less reluctance here than in a 
strange place. But now, my dear child," 
he added, scarcely seeming to look into my 
face, but in reality, I suspect, taking in all 
its troubled changes, ** you must tell me, 
before I move an inch in the matter, 
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whether you object, in any way, to iny 
bright idea, or rather whether there exists 
any reason to make the plan an unwise 
one." 

I did not dare ask time for consideration, 
though I should have been glad to have a 
little. I only gulped down something of a 
strangling propensity in my throat, and 
said as quietly as I could speak, 

'* Papa dear, I think you are an angel 
to have originated such a kind and gener- 
ous notion, and as far as I and my opinion 
are concerned there can be no possible 
reason against it. How grateful he ought 
to be!" 

" I can trust my Conny ?" he said then, 
not quite interrogatively, but still with an 
evident wish that I should confirm my 
first assertion, and looking at me with a 
loving, wistful look, that went to my very 
heart. 
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*' Indeed yes, you precious old man V I 
exclaimed, springing at his neck and be- 
stowing on him a shower of kisses which 
served the double purpose of hiding my 
face for a minute, and of proving to him 
how I loved him. "And when will you 
see Dr. Marsden and propose your plan ?' 

" Oh, ril wait a day or two, Conny," he 
replied cheerfully (for I believe I had com- 
pletely reassured him). " The old ladies 
may think yet of something else for him, 
or necessity may develop resources in 
himself. Say nothing to anybody at pre- 
sent, and ril choose my time to speak." 

That same evening I received a short, 
excited note from Mildred, just asking me 
to come and see her as soon as I could, 
and adding that wild horses should not 
compel her to see anyone else for ages. 

There was no help for it, then — I could 
not appear cold or unsympathising to the 
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friend who clung to me so warmly, and on 
wliom such a heavy trouble had fallen. 
Rating myself severely for the reluctance 
I felt to face, for the first time since our 
parting, the man who had been my lover, 
I decided on going to Abbeygates early 
the next morning. 

If there was a lion in the path the 
sooner he was met and slain the better 1 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MY OLD LOVE AND I MEET BY CHANGE IN THE 

DBEAM-GABDEN. 

T SHALL not easily forget poor Mil- 
-*- dred's first reception of me. 

She was alone in the breakfast-room 
(and oh, my thankfulness for this !) when 
I went in, and I scarcely recognized, in 
the comparatively slight young lady 
dressed in a plain grey carmelite, with 
only a bow of scarlet ribbon at her throat, 
and seated before a table covered with old' 
letters and business documents of all kinds, 
the plump, rosy, and always smartly- 
dressed friend I had said good-bye to 

VOL. III. p 
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about nine months ago. Her hair had 
got considerably rumpled in the apparent 
intentness of her business operations — 
fancy Mildred at business ! — and her whole 
aspect was peculiar and original in the 
extreme. 

On seeing me, however, she made a leap 
from her chair, overturning it in her wild 
haste, and enclosed me in her arms with 
an energy that was less like a human em- 
brace than suggestive of a young strong 
bear who has got an unfortunate biped in 
his merciless clutches. 

*' Oh, you dear, dear thing !" she cried, 
in a voice that was certainly not just then 
adapted for singing — "how enchanted I 
am to see you once more ! Now don't 
speak one word of condolence, you tender 
darling, or I shall be ofE in fits, and I 
haven't cried about my monstrous trouble 
yet, and don't feel it very much except for 
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him, my poor, poor Heber ! who had natur- 
ally reckoned on my money, and who does 
so love his little refinements and luxuries, 
which it was my joy and pride to think I 
could bestow on him. But sit down, my 
Constance, and take that stupid hat and 
veil off, for I cannot see your dear face, 
and I have been kissing damp net all this 
time; and I have loads and loads to tell 
you. Of course you have come for the 
whole day?" 

*^No indeed, my dear child," I said, 
letting her, however, take my hat and 
veil, "but I can stay an hour or two, 
especially if you are likely to be alone." 

^* Oh, I am safe to be alone, for the old 
ladies won't disturb us, and Heber has gone 
to Woodleigh, where he is sure to dine. At 
least you can dine here ? I know Aunt Lu- 
cinda expects it, and is making with her 
own fair hands some extra delicacies." 

p2 
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It was eventually overruled that I should 
dine at Abbeygates, and return home early 
in the afternoon. Both the sisters came 
in to extort this promise from me, and 
to tell me that Mildred had far exceeded 
their hopes in her reception of their bad 
news. 

'' She is a dear, brave girl," added Miss 
Lamb, shaking every curl on her small 
head, and speaking for the first time, in 
my experience of her, in an hysterical 
voice — '*and if her example does not 
nerve her husband to exertion, I shall think 
less of him than I have hitherto done ; 
but it will ; it must ; and, in the meanwhile, 
we are more than happy to have them 
make their home here.*' 

When we were again alone, Mildred 
spoke quite as warmly of her aunts as 
they had spoken of her. 

*'Only think," she said, '*of their insist- 
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ing on our taking the best spare room, 
with a lovely dressing room for Heber 
attached, and treating us like honoured 
guests instead of like the poverty-stricken 
relations we really are. They even want, 
bless their kind old hearts ! to supply the 
place of my maid, and to dress me every 
morning ; but I would perish sooner than 
let them demean themselves in this way — 
besides, I manage very well, and Heber 
helps me with my outrageously long, thick 
hair, which is my only difficulty — Oh! 
Constance, I do love my husband, and I 
am so miserable in thinking of his dreadful 
disappointment. Isn't it cruel ? " 

" More cruel for you, dear," I said, haK 
laughing at her wifely simplicity — " or at 
least it should be. Depend on it, work 
will do your husband no harm." 

"Ah! but he would so have revelled, 
poor darling! in a life of leisure, and 
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travel, and study of his own choosing. 
And now lie must forego it all, and slave 
at pill-mixing, and glare at human tongues, 
and perform no end of abominations of 
that kind. I want him to let me teach, 
music. I could make heaps of money as 
a musicmistress anywhere." 

"Mildred, my poor child, what a wild 
idea!" I exclaimed indignantly. ''And 
what does Dr. Marsden say to this ?" 

" Oh, he won't hear of it. He gets 
furious when I speak of it — ^but that is 
ridiculous, because I should not mind it 
one bit." 

" He ought to get furious," I observed 
shortly — " but now, Mildred love, will you 
explain the problem of this curiously 
littered table, and your intensely business 
face when I came in. What can you be 
about ? " 

" Oh ! I was coming to that," she said, 
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sweeping all the letters and papers to- 
gether till she could attend to them again. 
" It is just that I have a vague idea, detest- 
ably vague, I may call it, of my poor 
father having once told me of a little 
investment he had made for me in the 
English funds when I was quite a baby, 
and he a comparatively poor man. If such 
a thin^ does exist, there is a chance that 
the demon, FlintofE, did not know of it, 
and that it may be safe still. These are 
old letters and documents of my father's 
that somebody must have packed in one 
of my school-boxes when I left Jamaica, 
and I am searching for a possible memo- 
randum in reference to the trifling nest 
e^g. If it has only grown sufficiently to 
buy my dear Heber a good partnership, or 
to do anything else for him, I shall be un- 
speakably thankful. He does not believe 
in it, but I do ?" 
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Mildred and myself being considerately 
left together till dinner-time, she told me 
all her story of wedded happiness, assuring 
me that it was such bliss to her to be 
allowed to love her husband that she 
rarely stayed to inquire how much he was 
learning to love her. He was very kind 
and gentle always, she said, never thwarted 
or opposed her in anything — ^liked to hear 
of her past life, was pleased to have her 
read aloud to him in the soft Italian 
tongue which Mildred spoke fluently, de- 
lighted in her playing and in her enthusi- 
astic admiration of his own musical talent. 

"In short," concluded the well-contented 
wife, " we get on admirably, and my only 
grief hitherto has been on account of 
Heber's occasional fits of mysterious de- 
pression. When these come on, I am 
helpless, as he insists on beiog left alone, 
and until they take their departure 1 moan 
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and groan about the house like — like — 
well, like a duck out of water." 

^*But since he has known of your mis- 
fortune, how has it been with him?" I 
inquired, wondering if I should have 
managed his attacks of mental darkness 
better. 

'' Oh ! he was nearly a lunatic at first, 
and suggested all sorts of wild schemes for 
going after that miserable old swindler and 
compelling restitution; but he is calmer 
to-day, and talking of setting to work as 
soon as he can. You see," added Mildred 
naively, " we have every comfort and even 
luxury here. The privations and self- 
denials are all to come." 

It needed no prophet, I thought, to de- 
cide on which of the two these would fall, 
by her own loving contrivance, most 
heavily. 

" You must come and see me as often as 
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you can, now I am in affliction," said poor 
Mildred, as I was bidding her good-bye 
early in the afternoon. "You must look 
upon me as part of your district, and give 
me my sbare of your tender ministerings. 
You always did me no end of good, you 
know." 

A sudden impulse seized me, as I was 
going out, to walk up the old garden as 
far as the rustic Summer-house, and once 
there I sat for a minute or two to recall 
the past, and to assure my vicariously 
oppressed heart that my lost destiny bad 
been in reality a gain. I felt rather than 
saw a something in Dr. Marsden, as a Hus- 
band, that would possibly have robbed 
him of the best part of the devotedness I 
had blindly yielded him as a lover. 

But Mildred would never discover it, 
and with her ardent, passionate nature, 
would adore and look up to the man she 
had chosen to the last. 
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Having arrived at this satisfactory con- 
clusion, I rose to go, and in moving 
towards the entrance of my bower nearly 
fell into the arms, or rather, against 
the arms, of Dr. Marsden himself, who, 
unknowing even of my being on the 
premises, had strolled up here on his 
return from Woodleigh. 

Never before or since have I seen a 
man's face grow so blue-white in an 
instant, or express such cruel, humbling^ 
embarrassment and agitation. 

'* Constance !" he said, but it was more 
like a cry of pain or fear than the mere 
naming of a name; — and then the red 
rushed over his whole working features 
again, and he moved aside for me to pass, 
adding in a low, shaking voice — "I beg 
your pardon, Miss Newton. The excite- 
ment of the last twenty-four hours has 
made me nearly beside myself. Pray 
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forgive me, and shake hands for my 
poor wife's sake/' 

I don't know how 1 looked all this 
time — I only know that I wished the 
friendly earth would open and draw me 
down to its embraces, but as it did, for 
obvious reasons, nothing of the kind, I 
had to hold out my hot, ungloved hand 
and to say — " There is nothing to forgive. 
Dr. Marsden. I have been with your 
dear, brave wife all the morning. She is 
one in ten thousand." 

" She is indeed," he answered, in a 
firmer tone, adding (as I lingered a 
minute that he might not think I was 
afraid of staying with him), '* Poor child I 
she wants to give music lessons, or to play 
and sing in public, that I may have lighter 
work. Miss Newton, I think my indolence 
and love of ease are shamed out of meat last. 
I scold and rail at Mildred when she will 
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talk of her wild scheme, but in my heart 
I venerate her for it, and feel that I am 
utterly unworthy of so good and devoted 
a wife." 

I could not exactly endorse this senti- 
ment openly, but I said a few low words 
expressive of my earnest hope that the 
present heavy cloud would soon blow over ; 
and then I went on my solitary way, leav- 
ing my ex-sweetheart either to his old 
dreams, or to his new resolutions, in the 
dreamy rose-wreathed Summer-house. 

I only had one accidentally private inter- 
view, after this, with Dr. Marsden, for 
many a long day, and that was on the 
occasion of his leaving our house the 
morning he had wonderingly and, I believe, 
gratefully accepted my father's offer of 
taking him as a partner. Not, however, 
quite on the terms the latter had originally 
meant to suggest, for Mildred's little nest 
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egg had been discovered, and had increased, 
from its first modest amount, to the value 
of four thousand six hundred pounds. Dr. 
Marsden insisted, and I was glad he did, 
on giving my father fifteen hundred of 
this lucky wind-fall, and the remainder 
was eventually advantageously invested, 
and ensured the young couple a very small 
but certain income, while they were with- 
out a home of their own. 

But I was about to tell how I met Dr. 
Marsden in the lobby of our house, on the 
day when he and my dear father had 
arranged their business matters together. 
He stopped abruptly, shook hands with 
me, and said, with much emotion, 

'' You are aware, I suppose, what a 
friend in need Dr. Newton has just proved 
to me. May I detain you, who are very 
dear to my wife, to add that but for her, 
smd the obligation I am under to provide 
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her a home and a position of some kind, 
no earthly consideration should have 
tempted me to take advantage of your fa- 
ther's noble generosity." 

" I am very glad it is all settled," I re- 
plied, with one of my serenest smiles. 

And thenceforth he and I met and 
parted in the presence of others continu- 
ally, without distressing consciousness or 
the least tinge of embarrassment on either 
side. 

I had slain my lion, and I have every 
reason to believe that he had done equally 
successful execution upon his. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TOUKG SQUIBE DOES AS HE PLEASES. 

fTlHE next event that startled our small 
-■- Lidmere world out of its usual 
sleepy condition — a condition it had 
quietly resumed as soon as Dr. Marsden 
had made about two rounds of professional 
visits as my fathers partner — was the 
sudden death of Mr. EadclifE of the Grange. 
Mrs. Radcliff had called a few days before 
and taken me back to luncheon, for she 
evidently still considered herself bound to 
oblige her absent son by showing me some 
occasional attention, and her husband had 
then occupied his place at table, and had 
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appeared in his ordinary health. Mrs. 
Radcliff had told me, however, that his 
attacks were becoming more frequent and 
more alarming, and that she had sent for 
Gilbert, whom she had every reason to 
think was now on his way home. I believe 
it was this clever woman's policy to talk 
to me always openly of her son, assuming 
that she and I perfectly understood one 
another, and that I was an entirely un- 
interested recipient of all her family confi- 
dences. For undoubtedly she was getting 
into the habit of opening her mind to me 
on many subjects — perhaps because I was a 
good and a patient listener — and I was gradu- 
ally becominginitiated intomost of the hopes 
and aspirations she cherished for her own 
and her son's future. Mrs. Eadcliff had 
not been a bad wife ; she had even aimed 
(as has been before stated) at passing as a 
model one, and I imagine she was fairly 
VOL. in. Q 
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attached to her indulgent, easy-going hus- 
band ; but being essentially what is called 
a woman of the world, which implies 
having no inconvenient amount of feeling, 
except of a purely selfish kind, she had so 
far reconciled herself to the idea of. being 
soon left a widow, as to form her plans 
and projects, consequent on that event, 
with singular equanimity and fortitude. 

She meant to induce Gilbert, who would 
then come into possession of the estate, to 
let it for some years, and to take her 
abroad, allowing the money realised by 
the hire of the Grange to accumulate 
while they were away, and eventually 
using it for the clearing or partial clearing 
of the involved property. " For although," 
she added, in her charmingly confiding 
style, '* Gilbert must marry money, I 
should like him to begin his squireship, 
and his responsibilities as a husband, free 
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from all pecuniary embarrassments, and 
giving his wife no excuse for boasting that 
her wealth was the chief support of the 
family dignity." 

I used to smile to myself over all these 
air-castles, having an idea that Gilbert 
would not be found quite so amenable to 
maternal guidance as Mrs. Eadcliff, in the 
strength of her unyielding will, supposed. 

But comfortably prepared as this strong- 
minded lady had shown herself for her 
husband's removal from a world of trial, I 
believe the extreme suddenness of his 
death proved a decided shock to her 
nervous system. 

My father was summoned, at about five 
o'clock one morning, by a groom who had 
ridden down in hot haste to announce his 
master's critical condition ; but doctor and 
patient never met in life again, as the 
suffering man had drawn his last struggling 

q2 
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breath some minutes before my father 
(who had not lost a second) stood by his 
bedside. 

There remained only the widow to 
prescribe for and comfort now. She was 
terribly and obstinately hysterical for the 
first day or two after the event, refused to 
eatj and said many bitter things against 
her son because he had not arrived in time 
to see his father. By the time poor peni- 
tent Gilbert did arrive, which was a week 
after the funeral, the widow was consider- 
ably better, and when they appeared to- 
gether at church the following Sunday, 
everybody said that the son looked as if he 
was mourning both for his mother and 
himself. They were, however, very quiet 
and home keeping for some weeks succeed- 
ing this, and Miss MuUett was sent with 
cards of acknowledgment to all the Lid- 
mere gentry, in return for the visits of 
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condolence and messages of inquiry with 
which the Lidmere gentry had deemed it 
right to besiege the Grange. 

I happened to be at home when the 
oppressed companion called upon me, and 
as she said she was in no hurry, I urged 
her to partake of cake and wine, and did 
not discourage her in her inclination to 
talk. 

" I know," she said, half apologising for 
her tale-bearing, '' that Mrs. Eadcliff tells 
you everything, and I am sure she misses 
you as a convenient listener immensely, 
but you are too dangerous, now Mr. 
Gilbert is at home, to be brought into that 
young gentleman's company, and so the 
poor lady has to fall back upon me, poor 
me ! who am only snubbed and ridiculed 
and used as a nurse for that hateful poo- 
dle, unless it suits my mistress to treat 
me, pro Um.j as a human being with human 
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feelings. Miss Newton, never wonder that 
the hired companions of fine ladies grow 
bitter and spiteful against the world. 
Their world is represented by their heart- 
less employers, and they see nothing of 
humanity beyond." 

When the injured speaker had recovered 
from her little personal moan, and refresh- 
ed herself by a sip of wine, she went on 
glibly : 

''I must confess it is nuts to me to see 
the new squire getting things mostly his 
own way, when the old dowager meant to 
have him completely under her thumb. 
He positively declines going out of the 
country, and intends to remain here and 
manage the estate himself, offering to live 
as quietly and plainly as any ordinary 
gentleman, and to economize, to the extrem- 
est limit of a decent keeping up of appear- 
ances. But this is by no means what my lady 
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wants. Economy and quiet living, as he 
understands them, would not suit her book 
at all ;" (Miss MuUett's language, you see, 
was less refined than expressive) ; ''so she 
stipulates that if they stay at the Grange — 
and he implotes her to make it her home 
still, though the old man has left her 
enough to live where she likes — she shall, 
by-and-by, have what company it pleases 
her to invite ; and he good-naturedly says 
she may. Of course her object is to 
secure Gilbert a rich wife, and he guesses 
this, and, I fancy, laughs in his sleeve. 
Miss Newton, I admire and esteem that 
young man, and I think I know where his 
heart is. Well, life is a queer concern, 
and the ups and downs in it amazing — wit- 
ness the history of the Marsdens, who I 
hear are looking out for a house of their 
own, Mrs. M. having an interesting event 
in prospective." 
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I did not tell Miss MuUett that I knew 
this to be true, but it was ; and dear 
Mildred was the busiest and happiest little 
wife, and mother in expectancy, in the 
whole wide world. 

My pleasantest days, by far, were those 
I spent with her at Abbeygates, helping 
her with her piles of needlework mostly 
of a very pretty, diminutive kind; dis- 
cussing the merits of the houses we had 
last inspected ; chatting as young women 
chat who have no secrets from each other, 
and of course magnifying the coming 
*' interesting event,'' as Miss MuUett had 
sagaciously called it, into an affair of the 
most stupendous importance. 

But if we looked upon it in this natural 
light, and made an immense to do about 
it, what was it all compared with the 
excitement and exhilaration of the worthy 
spinsters, who, in the ecstatic hope of 
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becoming great aunts to a wee Heber or 
Mildred, knew not how to contain them- 
selves. 

It was beyond description comical to see 
the mysteriousness of their looks whenever 
they approached the subject, and Mildred 
declared that they both blushed and cast 
their eyes upon the ground if they ac- 
cidentally touched, even with their little 
finger, one of the tiny garments that were 
in course of fabrication. She said too, but 
I think this was pure mischief, that they 
would have been proud to assist in the work 
if their extreme modesty had not stood in 
their way. Against such a slander came 
out, at last, the fact that they had been 
knitting lilliputian socks, in private, for 
several months, and that these were 
presented with as small an amount of 
shame-facedness as could be expected 
under the circumstances. 
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We were now in early Spring again, 
and Mildred often drove out with me, for 
she was not quite so strong as those about 
her could have wished, and the house- 
hunting, which her husband had to leave 
to her, exhausted her more than it should 
have done. He was very tender over his 
young wife if anything ailed her; but I 
am bound to say that the spoiling and 
petting process was still carried on chiefly 
by her. 

When he came in at night, tired, and 
often a little depressed, Mildred would fly 
to get him anything he wanted, would kiss 
him and condole with him, and tell him 
he must not kill himself with work, till I 
often wondered that the man could tolerate 
being made such a fool of. But, in point 
of fact, he liked it — this^ wifely homage and 
adulation had become a necessity of his 
being, and I am sure he would have 
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missed it cruelly had it been abruptly- 
withdrawn. 

There was, however, ho fear of this as 
long as Mildred continued to breathe the 
breath of life. To her, Heber Marsden 
was ever the one man in the world to be 
exalted and worshipped, and I foresaw 
that however fond a mother she might 
hereafter become, she would still feel that 
the husband was, in the expressive Scripture 
words, " better to her than ten sons." 

By the end of May the young couple 
had found and taken possession of a 
charming little cottage of their own, and I 
never heard any complaints from either 
of them of stuffy rooms or smoky chim- 
neys, by which I inferred that Dr. Mars- 
den had learned a lesson of contentment 
since the days when he and I dreamt our 
idle dreams amongst the valleys and moun- 
tains of romantic Wales. 
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In June, Mildred's child was bom — a 
sweet, fair-haired little girl, whom she 
would insist on naming Constance — I 
being, of course, its godmamma, my twin 
in that responsible office dear Mrs. Gra- 
ham, for the gratification of the father, 
who kept up his old friendship at Wood- 
leigh, and spent there whatever of his 
scanty leisure he did not spend at home. 

My father assured me that he worked 
with very fair energy and perseverance 
now, and that he had never regretted 
taking him as a partner. They shared 
between them — the old ugly doctor and 
the handsome young one — the popularity 
once enjoyed by Dr. Marsden alone. My 
father chose the less wealthy class of 
patients, and sent Dr. Marsden to the 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood — to the 
Orange always ; and it is worthy of record 
that Mrs. Radcliff, in spite of her strong 
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prepossession in favour of elderly and 
experienced doctors, did not object. 

I should mention here that, since the 
return of her son, the widowed lady of the 
Grange had not sought my society with 
any frequency, nor had we met, except at 
church, even by accident, during the whole 
Winter. Every Sunday Gilbert had 
waited in the porch or in the churchyard 
to shake hands with my father and myself 
in his own genial, cordial way; but he 
had done nothing more than this, and his 
mother, however watchful and however 
suspicious she might have been, had cer- 
tainly no reason to take alarm. 

There was no entertainment of the Lid- 
mere gentry that Christmas at the Grange 
on account of Mr. RadclifPs recent death, 
but the young squire (as Gilbert was 
everywhere called) liberally regaled all his 
own tenants and labourers, with as many 
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of the village poor as chose to gather to 
the ample feast. 

Immediately after Christmas, mother 
and son left home, the former declaring 
that her health and spirits imperatively 
exacted change, and making it a personal 
favour that Gilbert should not condemn 
her to go alone. It was soon known in 
Lidmere that they were visiting difEerent 
London friends, and Miss MuUett, who 
remained at the Grange in charge of the 
establishment to her own supreme con- 
tentment, told me privately that Mrs. 
Radcliff was out on a foraging expedition, 
her hoped-for prey being all the rich, 
maids and widows she either knew, already, 
or might come to know. 

" And by-and-by," added the observant 
-companion, '' she will fill her son's house 
with these charmers, and confidently expect 
the squire to make his choice of a wife 
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from amongst them. It will be fine sport 
to see lier manoeuvring, as opposed to his 
stolid, good-humoured coolness. Gilbert 
is really inimitable in his treatment of his 
mother, paying her every possible respect, 
leaving the reins of domestic government 
wholly in her hands, allowing her to think 
that she has got a silken bridle round his 
neck too, but all the time, if I mistake not, 
as determined to do what pleases him as 
though no such arbitrary and strong-willed 
individual as his lady mother existed. 
And he is quite right. "Wliy should that 
woman have everything her own way, 
and trample everybody under her disdain- 
ful feet ? For my part, I hope Gilbert will 
marry a wife he can love if she has not a 
gown to her back — and I believe he is man 
enough to try hard still for the one he has 
in his eye." 

Miss Mullett proved a true prophetess as 
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Regarded the coming hospitalities at the 
hitherto quiet Grange. Mrs. RadclifE and 
her son remained in town as long as the 
season lasted, and immediately afterwards 
they came down with a perfect phalanx of 
fashionable guests, amongst whom young 
lady heiresses and wealthy widows un- 
doubtedly preponderated. 

This was in the mouth of July, and all 
Lidmere woke up at the gay doings that 
went on at the stately mansion its adjacent 
town was naturally so much interested in. 
There were brilliant riding parties sweeping 
through the streets every morning; there 
were archery meetings in the park ; there 
was boating on the lake; there were 
picnics; there were al fresco entertain- 
ments; there were dances and games in the 
evening; and the distant echo of all of 
this, which we were not happy enough to 
behold with our own dazzled eyes, came to 
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US througli a variety of sources, to me, 
individually, through Miss MuUett, who 
loved to drop in and have a gossip either 
at my house or Mildred's concerning what 
was being done at the Grange, and to 
make her own pithy comments both on 
the doings and the doers. 

She told us, even in the first week, that 
two or three of the young ladies, and one 
rather nice widow, with heaps of money, 
were getting sweet upon Gilbert, and that 
Mrs. Radcliff openly favoured the widow, 
and was in the highest spirits. This life 
of excitement was, after all, her natural 
element, and the old languor and weari- 
ness of everything, herself included, were 
rarely noticeable now. 

Well, so much for Miss MuUett's com- 
munications, which amused Mildred and 
myself a good deal, our own daily lives 
being singuliarly devoid of excitement, 

VOL. m. B 
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though tiny Miss Constance was on the 
stage, and affording her mother, at least, 
an equal degree of interest and employ- 
ment. 

But another and rather curious link was 
established between us — meaning now my 
father and myself — and the utterly trans- 
formed Grange. 

From the very beginning of the racket- 
ing in that noble dwelling, its young 
master had commenced paying a weekly 
visit at our house, always timing his 
coming late in the evening when he knew 
my father would be at home, never asking 
to see me, though never failing to make 
inquiries about me, and invariably bring- 
ing on each occasion a splendid bouquet 
of hothouse flowers, and saying, as he laid 
them down, " For Miss Newton's drawing- 
room." 

"Oonny," my father used to remark, 
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** depend on it, this is the young squire's ec- 
centric mode of recommencing his wooing. 
He will not tease you with silly, love-sick 
epistles, or with verbal protestations of his 
devotion, but he means you to understand, 
if by chance you may have got scent of 
his mother's courtship for him of the rich 
maids and widows she has lured to the 
Grange, that he is still courting the one 
maiden whom alone his honest heart has 
made choice of. I wish, my child," the 
dear man would sometimes add with a 
sigh, " I could think it safe to back him 
to win in the end." 

^' Don't talk nonsense, you absurd old 
man, or grow romantic in your advancing 
years," I would answer lightly. '* Gilbert 
comes to gossip with you because he likes 
you personally, and is perhaps a little sick 
of fine ladies and ceaseless gaiety. As for 
the flowers, that is pure benevolence. He 

r2 
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knows I appreciate them, and from all we 
hear, he is fast growing into a philan- 
thropist, and a man of large-hearted and 
open-handed charity." 

"He will make a first-rate country 
gentleman, Conny, and be a blessing ta 
his own immediate dependents, and to the 
neighbourhood. You may remember that 
you and I predicted well of him the very- 
first time we saw him in his father's 
house. Have you forgotten ?" 

" No, papa," I said demurely, in answer 
to this, '* my memory is still, in spite of 
life's vicissitudes, remarkably good." 

It was only at church that I ever saw 
and spoke to Gilbert Kadchff. Then he 
would wait to have a passing word with 
me, to squeeze my hand nearly to pulp, 
and to give me a wistful look out of his 
frank blue eyes that sometimes touched 
and sometimes only amused me. 
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As the Summer waned — it had been to 
me a Summer of tranquil, grateful enjoy- 
ment, amongst the few friends I cultivated 
and loved — we learned through Miss 
Mullett that, before the Grange guests 
took their final departure, which would 
not be till the end of September, there 
was to be, at Gilbert's special desire, a 
fete in the park, for the entertainment of 
Lidmere and its vicinity. 

Mrs. Radcliff was strongly opposed to 
the idea, raising every kind of difficulty, 
but her son quietly and firmly waived her 
objections, intimating that it was his first 
independent action as head of the estate, 
and that the thing was to be. He had 
added that she need not have the slightest 
annoyance or fatigue in the matter, as he 
himself would do the whole honours and 
undertake the entire responsibility ; upon 
which Mrs. Badcliff had hastened to 
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reply (Miss Mullett was present at this 
little scene) that it was not fatigue she 
shrank from, and even if she did, there 
was Mrs. Grafton {the widow) to help him 
in receiving his guests. She would do it to 
perfection, and be, in short, the right 
woman in the right place. 

"Perhaps she would, mother," her son 
had answered with a funny Kttle smile — 
" and you and she can settle your respect- 
ive parts between you/' 

Miss Mullett gave it as her opinion that 
Mrs. Radcliff had looked upon this as some- 
thing encouraging — a token, however slight, 
that Gilbert was beginning to appreciate 
the fair and captivating widow's charms. 

I had told my father, when we first 
heard of the projected gathering, that I 
would rather not go, and I meant it, 
because I was quite certain Mrs. Radcliff 
would prefer my staying away, and that 
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she would narrowly and suspiciously watch 
my every movement ; but when, at length, 
the invitations were issued, Colonel Graham 
reminded me of my old promise to accom- 
pany his wife to one of these entertain- 
ments, and as she wished to go, and he 
would not, I did not like to disoblige him. 

Mildred was of course invited, but she 
considered, as we all did, that Mrs. 
Radcliff had behaved so badly to her, 
at the time of her marriage, that she 
was justified in declining, notwithstand- 
ing the fact I pointed out to her, that 
Gilbert was the giver of the f6te, and 
not his mother. I suspect her real dis- 
like to going was connected with a fear 
of leaving baby Constance for a whole day, 
as well as an unwillingness to be absent 
from home when her husband came in 
and wanted his slippers and his tea. 

So Mrs. Graham and myself went in 
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company, driving to the entrance of the 
park in my father's carriage, and then 
getting out and walking through the same 
sheltered and delightful plantation where 
Gilbert, eighteen months ago, had asked 
me to be his wife. 

Of course I thought of it, as my com- 
panion and myself strolled leisurely 
through the wood, admiring the chang- 
ing hues of the rich foliage, rejoicing in 
the loveliness of the September day, 
speculating on the amusements that the 
young squire had prepared for his guests, 
and otherwise filling up the time, which 
was to us, just then, a time of holiday 
relaxation and pleasure. 

As we approached the open park, gay 
sights and sounds met our eyes and ears 
— tents with streaming flags, archery tar- 
gets, groups of people, music, laughter, and 
talking to an almost bewildering extent. 
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But we were bound for the house first, it 
having been notified that all the guests 
were to be received in front of the 
mansion by the master himself ; so, keep- 
ing as much as we could under the shelter 
of the trees, and avoiding the crowded 
glades and paths, we arrived, by-and-by, a 
little warm and tired, at our destination, 
and were accidentally the only two pedes- 
trians reporting ourselves at that exact 
time. 

" You look charming, my dear," abrupt- 
ly exclaimed Mrs. Graham, apropos of 
nothing except the trivial fact that I had 
instinctively put up my hand to arrange 
my bonnet and veil, " I never saw you 
look nicer. There is Mr. Radcliff coming 
down the steps to meet us — the two ladies 
do not move." 

Gilbert must have had a good and a 
long sight if he recognised us at the 
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distance we then were ; but I think he did, 
for he made gigantic strides, and was 
standing in front of us, with beaming face 
and outstretched hands, before I had quite 
recovered my breath after our warm walk. 

He shook hands with us both, and then 
offered me, the single lady, his arm. I 
thought this a disgraceful breach of 
etiquette, but as Mrs. Graham fell a little 
back there was no use in making a scene. 
I only said, 

"'As this preliminary ceremony is over, 
Mr. Radcliff, why are not Mrs. Graham 
and myself to turn back into the park 
at once ? What are you going to do with 
us?" 

'* As jolly a girl as ever," he replied, in a 
low voice ; adding cheerfully, '* I am going 
to take you to my mother and to introduce 
you to that very charming lady standing 
beside her, who is doing me the favour of 
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helping in the reception of my guests. 
Don't you think young widows, especially 
rich ones, are irresistible, Miss Newton ?'' 

''You ought to be the best judge of 
that," I said, laughing a little. ''I have 
no doubt they are." 

'' Oh I they are, upon my honour," he 
gravely protested. " You will be captivated 
with Mrs. Grafton in half a minute, and 
you shall give me your honest opinion of 
her by-and-by. Mother," suddenly chang- 
ing his tone, and speaking with a subdued 
earnestness that took me by surprise, 
"here is your old friend. Miss Newton. It 
is long since you have met." 

Mrs. Eadcliff went a little white as she 
descended one step — I had mounted several 
— and held out her hand. 

''Miss Newton is welcome amongst our 
many friends and neighbours to-day," she 
said stiffly, and then turned to greet Mrs. 
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Graham, who was already in the possession 
of the elegant and over-gracious widow, 
and only released from a shower of pretty 
speeches from that lady's rosy lips, as 
Gilbert said, in his brightest voice, 

^* Mrs. Grafton, here is another friend I 
wish to present to you — Miss Newton, of 
whom you may have heard me casually 
speak. But we must not keep her stand- 
ing. She is tired." 

Mrs. Grafton directed a fine pair of 
eyes towards my poor blushing face, gave 
me her creamy little hand, which must 
suddenly have lost its elasticity, as it made 
no attempt to close round mine, repeated 
with a slight modification the words she 
had heard Mrs. Radcliff use to me, and 
then said in a plaintive, childish voice (she 
was no child though) — 

" I am tired too, Mr. Radcliff, and will 
with your permission suspend my duties 
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for half an hour, and go and rest in the 
house." 

" And here are more people coming up, 
my dear Gilbert," exclaimed his mother, in 
something far beyond a vexed tone. 
'^ These ladies probably know their way 
back to the open park, where they can 
obtain rest and refreshment immediately."^ 

Gilbert, still smiling good-humouredly, 
led us down the steps, which we were glad 
enough to place between ourselves and the 
haughty lady of the Grange. 

''I shall be in the park shortly," he 
said, addressing me, "and mind, I have 
got to hear your opinion of the delicious 
widow. The largest tent holds the re- 
freshments. Pray, Mrs. Graham, find 
your way there at once, and help yourself 
and your friend to the restoratives you 
must so greatly need." 

** A charming squire !" said Mrs. Gra- 
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ham, with a suggestive look, when we 
were again alone ; " but I am not in love 
with his mother, Constance. Did she 
mean to be specially rude and chilling to 
you ?' 

" No doubt of that," I replied ; and then 
I fell to thinking, while a shadow as of 
s6me excitement close at hand darkened 
momentarily the brightness of the festive 
day. 
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THE COURTSHIP ENDED. 

fTIHB refreshment tent, which we soon 
-*- found, was quite a banqueting hall, 
and supplied with every delicacy and with 
every tempting viand that gardens and 
cellars could produce, or money purchase. 
There was also a large staff of servants 
and waiters to attend upon the hungry or 
thirsty guests, and when we went in we 
had to elbow our way amongst half a 
hundred voracious individuals of both 
sexes, who appeared as eager to partake 
of all the good things around them as 
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thougli tlioy bad come here to-daj with 
t]iat sole object in view. Probably some 
of Uicm had. 

Mrs. Cxraham and myself, having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a seat, could afford to 
wait patiently till one of the numerous 
officials was at liberty to bring us our 
share of tlio dainty feast, and as soon as 
wo had satisfied exhausted nature, and 
had exchanged greetings with a few ac- 
([uaintancos and neighbours, we were glad 
to leave tlu* scene of so much excitement 
and clatter and animal eagerness, and to 
seek a (juietcr spot wherein to prolong our 
rest, and to watch the moving, animated 
groups dispersed about the lovely park. 

On a slight eminence which overlooked 
the whole busy arena, we discovered a 
small tent tastefully fitted up with flowers 
and easy chairs, and a table covered with 
books and other light literature, and 
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evidently intended for such of the guests 
as were too refined to mingle with the 
general crowd, or for those who preferred 
repose and mental food to locomotion and 
excitement under any conditions. 

Here we remained quite alone, and 
appreciating our luxurious refuge beyond 
everything, for above an hour, I wonder- 
ing a little, secretly, that Gilbert had not 
made his appearance, my companion 
wondering at the same thing openly, and 
suggesting that his mother may have 
hindered his coming into the park, lest 
the special danger she apprehended should 
await him there. 

But at length, and just as we were both 
growing very sleepy, in the warmth of 
the bright afternoon, and in the balmy air 
which fanned us, as we indolently reclined 
on the tempting lounges provided for us, 
we saw two gentlemen coming towards 

VOL. ra. s 
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our tent — not rapidly, for one was stout 
and evidently asthmatic, and the other had 
to suit his pace to his companion's infirmi- 
ties, though as they approached nearer I 
could see that he was not doing this 
willingly, or with that "large-hearted 
benevolence " for which the young master 
of the Grange was acquiring such universal 
credit. 

I really pitied the elder gentleman — he 
must have been quite sixty — as he 
struggled, gasping and wheezing, up the 
little hillock after his leader, who, having 
reached the entrance of the tent, said 
pleasantly, 

''I knew you ladies would find out 
my impromptu hermitage, but I had hoped 
to join you long before now/' Then 
turning to his friend, he motioned for him 
to advance, and continued, addressing Mrs- 
Graham this time, '' Here is a gentleman 
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Mrs. Graham, who thinks he knew your 

husband in India, and who without doubt 

knew a Colonel Graham intimately. Allow 

me to introduce you to my good friend, 

General Macnutt — General Macnutt, Mrs. 

Graham. He is most anxious to have a chat 

with you of old times in the East. Will you 

sit here with him, or walk down and look 

at the merry-makers below ? I am going 

to take Miss Newton, if she will permit me, 

for a little turn, and will restore her 

to you presently." 

Two things struck me specially while 

Gilbert Radcliff was thus speaking, the 

first being that poor General Macnutt was 

anxious for nothing but to unbutton his 

tight-fitting military waistcoat, and get a 

free breath, and the other, that the young 

squire was himself growing exceedingly 

bold, as well as inventive and intriguing. 

Mrs. Graham, only partially alive, how- 

s2 
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ever, to his present ruse, gracefully acknow- 
ledged the introduction to the wheezing 
General, and said she would remain in the 
tent if he did not object. The poor man 
eagerly declared that he should infinitely 
prefer it, and then Gilbert, with his whole 
face brimming over with suppressed mirth, 
drew me gently from my seat, gave me his 
arm, and led me triumphantly away. 

"Do you reckon cruelty amongst the 
cardinal virtues, Mr. Radcliff?" I asked, 
as we descended the slope, and began the 
"little turn," he had planned for me, 
across the open glade. 

'' Oh, it is all right," he said, laughing 
gleefully now. " The old fellow was drink- 
ing too much, and it was a charity to take him 
from the wine bottle. He really did once 
meet a Colonel Graham in Calcutta ; and 
he'll get on famously with that nice woman, 
when they are alone. Don't trouble any 
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more about him, pray. 1 want all your 
attention for a short time. And first, I 
will ask you a question in my turn. How 
do you think this heterogeneous entertain- 
ment is going off, Miss Newton ; are the 
good people really enjoying themselves?" 

Somewhat surprised, I answered, ''I 
should say, ' immensely,' if enjoyment is 
represented by laughter and loud talking, 
and unlimited eating and drinking, and 
going to and fro, like lunatics, under a 
broiling sun ; — but why do you make such 
an inquiry of me who have not been 
amongst them ? Mrs. Graham and my- 
self found out that delicious tent, and have 
been resting there ever since we left the 
sumptuous luncheon-palace at one o'clock." 

"Yes," he said, quietly, "I knew it 
would suit you. I had it pitched and 
fitted up expressly for you — but now for 
your question. I wanted your opinion of 
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the fete and its success, because you are 
really answerable for the whole affair ; 
without you it had never had a beginning, 
and consequently would have been without 
progress or end. Let me go on, please, 
and you shall say all you wish, when I 
have done. Can you not understand that 
I have grown tired and heart-sick at never 
having a chance of a word with you in 
private. If I had asked to see you in 
your father s house, you might have de- 
clined ; if I had got my mother to bring 
you up here, other people would have 
been in our way. A monster gathering 
like this, settles all difl&culties, therefore a 
monster gathering I resolved to convene. 
Now, don t be impatient " — (I had shown 
no signs of being so) — *' for I have much 
more to say, and I am resolved on being 
master on my own domain for once. We 
are coming to the plantation. Miss Newton, 
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and to the spot where, eighteen months 
ago, you sent me from you a very sorrow- 
ful-hearted man, though, odd as you may 
think it, not altogether a despairing one. I 
believed in the intense earnestness of my 
own purpose, and I have gone on believing 
in it ever since. When we arrive at the 
exact spot where we parted, I have some- 
thing to show you that may make you 
smile. In the meanwhile, you must be 
good-natured and listen to me still. I 
told you, on the occasion I am referring 
to, that I would serve for you as long and 
patiently as the great patriarch, Jacob, 
served for his best loved wife, and so I 
would, if there were a 'needs-be' in the 
case ; but it has struck me lately that 
those ancient worthies had plenty of time to 
wait, and that it is rather hard upon a fellow 
who is only to count upon his three-score 
years and ten, to expect him to be as 
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our tent — not rapidly, for one was stout 
and evidently asthmatic, and the other had 
to suit his pace to his companion's infirmi- 
ties, though as they approached nearer I 
could see that he was not doing this 
willingly, or with that "large-hearted 
benevolence " for which the young master 
of the Grange was acquiring such universal 
credit. 

I really pitied the elder gentleman — he 
must have been quite sixty — as he 
struggled, gasping and wheezing, up the 
little hillock after his leader, who, having 
reached the entrance of the tent, said 
pleasantly, 

"I knew you ladies would find out 
my impromptu hermitage, but I had hoped 
to join you long before now/' Then 
turning to his friend, he motioned for him 
to advance, and continued, addressing Mrs- 
Graham this time, " Here is a gentleman, 
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Mrs. Graham, who thinks he knew your 
husband in India, and who without doubt 
knew a Colonel Graham intimately. Allow 
me to introduce you to my good friend, 
General Macnutt — General Macnutt, Mrs. 
Graham. He is most anxious to have a chat 
with you of old times in the East. Will you 
sit here with him, or walk down and look 
at the merry-makers below ? I am going 
to take Miss Newton, if she will permit me, 
for a little turn, and will restore her 
to you presently.'' 

Two things struck me specially while 
Gilbert Eadcliff was thus speaking, the 
first being that poor General Macnutt was 
anxious for nothing but to unbutton his 
tight-fitting military waistcoat, and get a 
free breath, and the other, that the young 
squire was himself growing exceedingly 
bold, as well as inventive and intriguing. 

Mrs. Graham, only partially alive, how- 

s2 
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I asked, in a voice that shook and quivered 
suggestively — " you said there was some- 
thing in this spot for me to see ?" 

*' Yes," he answered, readily and bright- 
ly, having probably read the sign aright ; 
" and first, here is a bench for you to rest 
upon, for I have been merciless to those 
poor, weary little feet. And now " — when 
we were both seated side by side — "look 
at this baby- tree of mountain ash. I 
planted it on that day and within the 
very square foot of ground where your 
hand met mine at parting. I said to 
myself that, if it took root and grew, I 
should win you yet (for it was not the 
season for planting trees), but that, if it 
withered and died, there would be no 
shadow of hope for me. It has lived and 
grown to this vigorous young sapling — I 
shall never tell you how I have watched 
it — and my hopes have grown and flourish- 
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ed with it. You may think superstition 
sits ill on a big, strong fellow like me, but 
we have all our pet weaknesses, and this 
has been one of mine." 

Of course I was touched and interested, 
and I ceased to hide my face, though it 
burned like a glowing coal, from my com- 
panion, now. I even told him how grate- 
ful I felt for his constancy and his patience, 
but, I added, there would be still the diffi- 
culty about his mother, whose antagonism 
towards me was evidently stronger than 
ever. 

For reply, he took a folded paper from 
his pocket, and laid it in my astonished 
hand. 

Understanding that it was for me, I 
opened it nervously, and read, in pencilled 
characters, and these denoting excitement 
and agitation on the part of the writer, the 
following words : — 
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''My son, Gilbert, has convinced me at 
last, in a long and painful interview v^e 
have just had, that he means to please 
himself solely in his choice of a wife. 
When a man can prove to a woman that 
he is thoroughly and consistently in earn- 
est, she must needs bend her will, however 
strong, to his. Therefore I release you 
from the promise you once gave me of 
never entering my son's house, or mine, 
till I could welcome you as a daughter. 
I daresay we shall get on, if you assunae 
that relationship towards me, no worse 
than other mothers and daughters-in-law 
have done before us. Your second con- 
tingency I leave my son to discuss with 
you. We will meet when I have a little 
got over the excitement of this exciting 
day. ''0. R." 

'* Well?" questioned Gilbert, as I finish- 
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ed this characteristic note and gave it 
back to him. *' It is not over-nice, I am 
afraid, but — but — (you know what hangs 
upon it), will it do ?'* 

He was s6 white and agitated that I 
could not keep him in suspense, and 
though I was not much more composed 
myself, I said as cheerfully as I could — . 

*' I shall not quarrel with it, for your 
sake. The son's giving is more than 
enough to atone for the mother's with- 
holding." 

'* My own generous girl !" he exclaimed 
rapturously, clasping both my shaking 
hands in his — ''but that second contin- 
gency, Constance — you see I feel my un« 
worthiness of such a wife, very keenly 
yet — that promise to my mother, that you 
would not marry me till you could truly 
and dearly love me — how about that ?" 

" I have kept it," I said, quietly. 
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looking up at him, at length, through 
burning blushes and moistened eyes. 

Then he took me in his strong, loving 
arms, and kissed his thanks and his joy on 
the cheeks and lips that he had won for 
ever. 

The ^' shades of evening " were indubit- 
ably " stealing o'er us," when Gilbert 
escorted me to poor Mrs. Graham, who 
was looking, when we entered the little 
tent, like patience on a monument, with a 
magazine in her listless hands. 

The asthmatic general had wheezed 
himself into a profound slumber on one 
of the easy chairs, and was giving audible 
tokens of being, for the present moment, 
wholly indifferent to the charms of female 
society, as well as to the most thrilling 
and interesting memories in connection 
with his social life in India. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HAND IN HAND. 



T"1THEN I greeted my fatter in the 
^ ^ evening with the news of what had 
occurred (he, dear man I having expected 
nothing more interesting than a detailed 
account of the festivities), his exhilaration 
and contentment knew no bounds. 

" Conny," he said, '' this is the happiest 
hour of my life, except the one, thirty 
years ago, when I gave my first kiss to 
your dear mother on her consenting to 
become my wife." 

Then he praised Gilbert with a warmth 
it did my heart good to hear, and declared 
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that, quite apart from the position, he had 
never known any other man whom he could 
cordially welcome as a son-in-law. He 
did not think I need mind Mrs. Eadcliff's 
coldness much, as she was certain to make 
a home for herself elsewhere, and Gilbert 
could scarcely miss a mother with whom 
he had lived so little since his earliest 
youth. 

But there was something on my mind 
still, and later in the evening I referred to 
it with an emotion I could not conceal. 

'* Papa, dear," I said, nestling up to him 
in my old fashion, and tenderly kissing his 
rough, weather-beaten cheek — "though my 
future destiny seems fair as any human des- 
tiny can be, Icannot endure the thought that 
I shall be deserting you, leaving you to a 
solitary fireside, for all tte coming years. 
I wish you would give up this home now, 
and take up your abode with us. I can 
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answer for Gilbert liking it as well as I 
should." 

My father went off into one of his 
hearty laughs. 

'* You are beginning early, Miss Conny, 
upon my honour, to answer for the likings 
of your future husband. It may be as joji 
say, for the young squire is easy-going and 
good-natured to the last degree ; but your 
plan is out of the question. A pretty 
thing for all my patients to have to come 
and fetch their old doctor from the Grange. 
You must be dreaming, my dear child, 
which is, perhaps, natural under the cir- 
cumstances ; but set your loving heart at 
rest, my darling," he added, in a more 
serious tone, "for I have a plan too, and 
one that is, I hope, a little more rational 
than yours. I shall ask that admirable 
Miss Brown to come and be my house- 
keeper." 

VOL. Ill, T 
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" Miss Brown !" I exclaimed — " your 
housekeeper, papa," I repeated — "it is 
surely you who are dreaming now. The 
vicar is a well-to-do man, though he does 
allow his daughter to dress so shabbily. 
What can make you think she would go 
into a subordinate situation, even to 
ensure such a pleasant home as she 
would have with you ?" 

"My dear," he said, and I believe he 
blushed a little, though not given to that 
weakness, "you misunderstand me. I 
mean to ask Miss Brown to be my wife. 
We are both elderly, it is true, but we 
respect and like each other, and, at any 
rate, I flatter myself I can brighten, to 
some extent, a life that has been a 
sufficiently joyless and unloved one hither- 
to. Shall you object to this lady as a step- 
mother ?" 

"Far from it, you precious, good old 
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man!" 1 said, kissing him with renewed 
heartiness ; "I am delighted at the 
thought of it, and I will make her the 
best step-daughter in the world." 

I will just mention here that my father 
sped successfully in his wooing, and that 
some weeks before I had to leave him, 
Miss Brown (already looking ten years 
younger and twenty brighter) entered Dr. 
Newton's house as his honoured wife, and 
that she ruled and reigned there, thence- 
forth, with the happiest result to the 
parties chiefly concerned. 

The morning after my own earthly des- 
tiny had been fixed, Gilbert came down al- 
most at daybreak to have an interview 
with my father. Between them they ar- 
ranged about my settlements, which were 
to be liberal in the extreme, and disposed 
of other business matters inevitable on 
such important occasions. My father told 

T 2 
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me afterwards that Gilbert seemed to think 
nothing he could do for me half enough, 
and regretted that he could not lay the 
whole round world at my feet. 

We had a delicious walk together by the 
river side that morning, and I took the 
opportunity of relating to my future hus- 
band (as a matter of conscience) that brief 
episode in my life with which the reader is 
so well acquainted. 

" I had heard some rumours of this, my 
darling/' he replied to it all — " but 
though I should never have asked you one 
prying question, I am glad you have told 
me the story yourself. It is wholly past, 
mv Constance, is it not ?" 

'*I should think it was^^ I exclaimed 
half indignantly — " but how about Humpty 
Dumpty, Gilbert, and all the king's horses, 
&c., &c., &c. ?" 

" Oh," he said, laughing — '' I can do what 
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all the king's horses and all the king's 
men may fail in doing. I have set Hump- 
ty Dumpty in her rightful place again, with 
the aid of my strong arms and my wholly 
trusting heart. Be satisfied, little woman. 
You are no less dear to me because you once 
allowed those sweet eyes of yours to beguile 
your judgment into a temporary slumber." 

Mrs. Radcliff made no sign till the last of 
her guests had taken wing. Then she 
signified, through her son, that it 
would oblige her if my father and myself 
would go and have a quiet dinner at the 
Grange. 

We went, and were received with very 
tolerable friendliness, the absence of 
warmth being scarcely felt, inasmuch as 
it had never been looked for. 

After dinner she invited me to accom- 
pany her to her bedroom, but did not, on 
this occasion, deem it necessary to provide 
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specially for my bodily comfort. She. had 
only to say to-night that the Grange 
would be ready for me in a month's time, 
as she was even now making preparations 
for a final departure. 

*' And the only request I have to make 
of you," she added, as I was beginning a 
warm protest against such needless haste, 
" is that you will retain my companion. Miss 
MuUett, in your service, as housekeeper, 
or humble friend, or anything you Uke to 
call her. She is but a poor creature, I 
know, but I have had her for a dozen 
years, and I have no longer occasion for 
her smiles or her society, as I shall visit 
amongst friends till that, in its turn, 
wearies me. Do you anticipate that you 
can do me the favour I am asking ?" 

I said I would do it willingly, and Mrs. 
Eadcliffi insisted on sending for her slave 
at once, and on hearing the arrangement 
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I proposed to Miss Mullett of continuing at 
the Grange, after I became its mistress, 
and of helping me with the housekeeping 
or in any other matters wherein I might 
require a lady's assistance. 

If ever poor Miss Mullett deserved her 
nickname of the '' Beamer " it was when 
she received this offer. Her whole faded, 
got-up face glowed with satisfaction, and 
she said, with genuine warmth, that she 
would serve me faithfully to the last day 
of her life. 

I am bound to record that in all essen- 
tial points she honestly kept her word. 

Gilbert and myself were married at the 
end of October, as he was bent on giving 
me a Winter on the Continent, and on be« 
ginning our home life at the Grange early 
in the following Spring. 

We were both agreed in choosing a quiet 
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wedding, though of course all our special 
friends were invited, and most of them 
came. Dr. Marsden did not come, having, 
he said, part of my father's work, in addi- 
tion to his own, to do on that morning ; 
but his wife Came, and was one of the 
brightest and fairest of my wedding guests. 
Colonel and Mrs. Graham came, though 
the latter continued to protest that she had 
not yet forgiven me for the awful afternoon 
to which I had heartlessly condemned her 
on the day of the ffete. And the chirping, 
bird-like vicar (who had performed the cere- 
mony) came, and was well pleased to see 
his long snubbed and unappreciated daugh- 
ter presiding as mistress of Dr. Newton's 
house. And last, though not least, the 
dear little spinsters of Abbeygates came in 
their dove-coloured silks and white flowered 
caps, and were as affectionate and tremu- 
lous and bashful as ever — ^Miss Penelope 
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drawing me aside for one minute between 
the breakfast and the going away, to tell 
me through glistening tears that she did 
not know how she had kept up, as it all re- 
minded her of the days of her youth, and 
of that event in her own history which had 
had a beginning though, alas ! no end. 

ff 

We spent — my dear husband and my- 
self — a delightfully happy Winter, going 
from place to place, and seeing whatever 
was to be seen ; but we were both glad to 
get home again in the month of April, just 
when the Grange was putting on its fairest 
dress, and every glory of an early Spring 
was scattered broad-cast over the whole 
land to welcome us. 

We began at once the work we had de- 
termined to do-^ministering, as far as we 
had the ability, to the temporal and spiritual 
wants of all those around us who came in 
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any way under our influence. Gil- 
bert took the entire management of the 
embarrassed state in his own hands, and 
(Mrs. Radcliff having greatly exaggerated 
its embarrassments) soon succeeded in 
clearing it. We had no more monster 
gatherings of an entire neighbourhood at 
the Grange, but received our friends and 
neighbours, as we receive them stiU, on 
equal terms, and with no invidious or 
offensive distinctions. 

We have been married now eight years, 
and only been blessed with one son, whom 
we have named, at my desire, ** Gilbert," 
after his father. He is a sweet yellow- 
haired laddie, and very precocious, both 
mentally and physically, for his age. 

Mildred, who has three boys — little 
Adonises, of course — declares that my Gil- 
bert is booked for her soft-eyed Constance, 
adding mischievously that I may remember 
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she never did make any account of social 
distinctions. 

Finally, we walk, I trust, with the fear 
of God before our eyes ; we strive to do 
His will ; we are grateful beyond telling 
for the goodly heritage we possess ; we 
love each other with a tender and ever 
growing love ; and our sweetest hope is 
that, when this earthly journey shall be 
ended, we may still walk together, and to* 
gether serve our Master, in the golden 
streets of the New Jerusalem. 



THE END. 
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ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

" This second series of Lord William Lennox's highly>interesting reminiscences 
of political, social, literary, sporting, and theatrical life, is one of l£e best books of 
the season. Plea&ant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart sayings, witticisms, and 
repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Joumai. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably, and he tells his residers a 
very great deal about what is a terra incognita to most people." — Poll Mall Oazette. 

"Mr. Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Jos^ de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of mose rarer books of travel which tell us something that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us with some charm- 
ing pictures of a curious country." — Qraphie. 

" A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings." — Cfkbe. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthbie, Author of " Through Russia." 2 vols, crown 8vo, with 
niustrations. 21s. 

"Written with intelligence and ability.*'— Pa» MM Chuette. 

*' A book that will well repay perusal" — Douly News. 

*' A charming book— clever, interesting and entertaining.'*—- Zomfon. 

" A book of much pleasant reading." — Graphic. 

** A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who Imow India, and 
those who do no^ may read her work with pleasure and profit**— vSftondordl 

'* There are few books about India which in point or freshness of matter and 
.grace of manner will compare with these volume&** — Scotsman. 

*' Mrs. Guthrie's charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an. 
EngliBh lady's life in India.^— (J'Joftft 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON aod ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpwobth Ddcon. 
Second Editioih Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

"In two handsome yolmnes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon*s power& It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will susti^ the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent cQscoveries in English history.**— 
Athenaeum. 

*' In these volumes the aftthor exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at esx)ecifiJ pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and aJso to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highj^ than laborious research and philosophic insight** — Morning PotL 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth IMxon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio-* 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptlona 
Teach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — DaUy Nem, 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so dear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
dded in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea'* 
DaUy TeUgrqph. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CAT^HARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Ddcon. Second EditioTu Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 

^' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * wfll be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readera WhUst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the mstory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and' picturesque s^l& The work should 
be found in every library."— P<m<. 

*• Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting Us readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"-— Z)a% yews. 

"Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with BO much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth iqKm 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it be^i told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively."— iiTotes and Queriet. 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylvania. By W. Hefwobth DizoN. A New Librast Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 
" Mr. Dixon's * WUIiam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re> 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new geneintion of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— J?a:amtii«r 
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COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Eoad. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

** Lord William's book is genial, discnraiTe, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's xrarsonal recollections for some liTely stories, and pleasant sketches of 
Bome of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coachea Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his Tolume, with tiie variety of its contents, will be found 
■pleasant reading."— PoU MaU Gazette. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By ChariIes Loftus, formerly of the Eoyal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Chiurles Lever in his freshest day& During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Duo D'Angoul§me, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasanl^ wholesome book we 
have not often TedA.''—atandard. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

mS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post Svo, vrith Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
Il^vid, Qi^in, J B. Cramer. Olementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Elesewetter, 0. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonzellljOinti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Gharles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. wood), 
SchrUder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Q. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Yelluti, 0. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections, it was a delicate task for Madame Mo»- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously mad& Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ^ Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von BtUow, LitoUf, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella GK>ddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A Sullivan, &a The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Gam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, HumboldtHenry Heine^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof, wolf, &c. In« 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^MemBum. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EdiHon, 8vo. 30s. 

Fbom ths Tiheb:— "All fhe civilized world— EngliBh, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tiieir souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with, 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these '^olnmea Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptionGi 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Eichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown '• 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volmne 
Selds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
sileigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story ^f tiie 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. . 
Another catue celibre possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con* 
elusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. SOs. 
** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of fhe noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by TCngH|d^ 
history. The grand old Eoyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close me narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, Ihe last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abiuidant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's, —^fonctord 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Ulnstrations. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful eSecV'—Saturdajf Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like aJl 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Dat'/j^ Ifews. 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pare and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature." — AtJienseum. 

*'The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mr& Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, wUch they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circla A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. K P.*, gives a very faithful outline of the life.*'— -^ri^isA 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qxtbsn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
wotld in general may profit by it A more practical and heau't-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

'* These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be jead with 
profit " — Qravhic 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Arnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to find uninteresting.'*— /oAn Btdl. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfbnoeb WaIt- 
FOLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

**Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness." — Morning Post. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayies. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Da vies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitious, no incident untrue.**— Pos^. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day JjWE m 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvbt, of Ickwell-Bury, Anthor of " Turkish 

Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

'*A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confidently be recom- 
mended to all who want to Imow something about the inner life of Spain."— Pact. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montqohebt. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
" A most entertaining and instructive work."— Court Journal. 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. 0. MoENB. R.V.Y.C., Author of " English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Blustrations. 15s. 
" An agreeably written story of a pleasant tour." — Pall MaU CfatetU. 
"This book ia pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and liTCly, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 
Moens gives very valoable information to his yachting readers.*'— i^)orf«njjr Oatette, 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. O. 

Jeapfbeson. 2 Yols. 8yo. 80s. 
*' This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one onght to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page.*' — Morning Post 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. Us, 
**The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of pictoresgae 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer. The 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial inter- 
est at the present time.'*— -Po^j McUl Oazette. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 lUustrations. 16s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. Hig 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies." — Athenmmn, 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. AiTOEBSSON, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy Svo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Oaptam F. T. Townshbnd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vc, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habvet, of IckweU Bury. Svo. Second Edition. 15s. 
^Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer.*' — Times, 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HOETENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, hx 1 vol. 68. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with.'* — Daily News. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
"'The Exiles at St Germains' will be every whit as popular aa 'ThelAdye 
Shakerley.* *'— Standard. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OP 'JOHN HALIFAX.* 

Eaoli in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 68. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A woman's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



christian's MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's KINGDOM. 



WORKS BT THE AUTHOR OF <SAM SLIGK' 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 68. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 
' NATURE. 

mSE SAWS AND MODERN 
INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WORKS BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 68. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 



WORKS BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LLJ). 

Eacli in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 68. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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A JEWEL OF A GIRL. By the Author of « Queenie," 

" My Love, She's but a Lassie," &c. 3 vols. 

THE SQUIRE'S COURTSHIP. By Mes. Mac- 

KEHZIE Daniel, Author of " One Golden Summer," &c. 3 vols. 

DORIS BAEUGH. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author of 

" Patty," " Diane," &c. 3 vols. (In November.) 

THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 

Fbances Collins. 3 vols. (In November.) 

TWO TALES OF MAERIED LIFE : HARD TO 

BEAR, by Georguna M. Oraik ; and A TRUE MAN, by M. 0. 
Stirling. 3 vols. 

"These stories are pleasantly written, and evince a good deal of skill in eon> 
ception and delineation of character, with abundant incident, and fresh, lively 
dialogaa"— Pos^ 

" * Hard to Bear ' is told with MIrs Craik's wonted grace and tenderness ; and tho 
tale of ' A True Man ' is interesting and worth reading."— >G^i7Atc. 

MAUD LESLIE. By Lady Charles Thynne, 

Author of " Off the Lme," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

"A most interesting novel ; the plot is original, the characters are well drawn, 
and show a thorough knowledge of hnman life, and the style is brilliant" — Court 
Jourwd. 

GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linn^us Banks, Author of 

" The Manchester Man," &c. 3 vols. 

" This clever story is alike remarkable for its careful elaboration and for its 
strength and vigour. It cannot but be read with breathless ezcitemenf — PosL 

" * Glory ' has an interesting plot, the construction is good, and the characters 
are consistently and agreeably drawn."— VoAn Bull, 

ANNETTE. By the Author of « St. Olave's/' &c. 

2 vols. 21s. 

"An extremely pretty story. There are some admirable characters in the 
book."— /Sto/wfotrdL 

" The author of * St Olave's * always writes easily and pleasantly. The descrip- 
tions are very lifelike."— ilcodemy. 

ONLY A LOVE-STORY. By IzA Dotfus Hardy, 

Author of "Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 

"Miss DufFus Hardy has done her work well, and in accordance with sonnd 
rules of art" — The Times. 

" An interesting story, with some good characters.** — Examiner. 

" In every respect this absorbing love story is worthy of its author's powers. It 
is the best book of a writer whose art is always excellent, and whose purpose is 
never inferior to her art" — Morning Post 

" The plot of this novel is clever and well worked out The author has not only 
a story to tell, but tells it with considerable skill"— i/oA» Bvtt. 

A THING OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. Alexander 

Eraser, Author of " Her Plighted Troth," &c. 3 vols. 

"This story is bright, pleasant, readable, and thoroughly interesting fhrooghout. 
The plot is well constructed, and the tale possesses plenty of stirring incident 
vividly portrayed."— if ominjr Post. 
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MES. ARTHUR. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 

" Chronicles of Oarlingford," &c. 3 vols. 

"Mrs. Oliphanfs present story has a plot of the kind that is sure to interest 
when worked oat by an experienced and lively pen. The book is full of cleyer 
touches both of thought and character." — Saturday Review. 

"A very delightful book. The story is a decidedly original ona It is always 
pleasant to read Mrs. Oliphant's novels." — Academy. 

" This book is abundantly clever, and displays all the author's practised ability 
as a story teller, while the interest can hardly be said to flag from tiie first page 
to the last" — CfrapMc 

" 'Mrs. Arthur' is extremely clever and amusing."— Po5f. 

WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. 

" This story is written with grace and cara" — T?ie Times. 

" A deeply interesting novel The characters are exceedingly well drawn, the 
language is vigorous." — Court Journal. 

*' An interesting and wholesome tale, gracefully told. It contains some excellent 
studies of character."— >/Scof«mara. 

WINNIE'S HISTORY. By M. C. M. Simpson. 3 v. 

" A charming story, full of grace and tenderness." — Mayfair. 
"Written with delicacy and care." — Academy. 

" A deeply interesting novel, marked by good sense, high moral feeling, and a 
thorough knowledge of human life."— Ccmrt Journal. 

THE BURTHEN OF REUBEN. By Mrs. Ran- 

DOLPH, Author of " Gentianella," " Wild Hyacinth," &c. 3 vols. 

"This story may be heartily recommended for its cleverness and general tone 
of culture. The plot is very cleverly handled, and every character which the 
author lifts out of mere outline is flnnly drawn and tellingly coloured." — Academy, 

" A good novel All the personages have life and individuality." — The Q^een. 

DIANA, LADY LYLE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Not a few of his conceptions are fresh 
and original, many of his scenes are highly dramatic, many of his descriptions 
show a keen faculty of artistic observation, and impress you with a lively sense of 
their fidelity."- 2%6 Times. 

" Mr. Dixon's powers are, in many ways, such as to lead the world to expect a 
good novel from him, and his readers will not be satisfied with what is less than 
excellent They feel that they have a right to look for a story well put together 
and a rapid succession of exciting incidents, and in these expectations they will 
not be disappointed. Mr. Dixon's book is undoubtedly original. The reader's at- 
tention is at once arrested, and his interest kept alive throughout" — Aihenseum. 

ALL FOR HERSELF. By Shirley Smith. 3 vols. 

"A decidedly clever story, well worth reading. The style is easy and good."— Posj. 
"The reader is carried on by the pleasant, crisp style." — Times, 
"A well told story, of very great interest" — Examiner, 

THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By Geobge 

Mao Donald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
"Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into human nature, and its poetry, 
place this book in the first rank of novels of the year."— /o^n Bull. 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Mary Cecil Hay, 

Author of " Old Myddelton*s Money," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
"A very powerful story— bright, fresh, and sparkling."— Examiner. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol, royal Syo, with the Amu heawtifuUy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE FOBTY-BIXTH EDITIOU FOB 18 77 IB HOW HBADT. 

Lodge's Peebaqb and Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
mxmications of the NobiHty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Tarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A OollectiYe list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Golonies. 

The Baronetage alplukbetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second TifleB of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daoghten of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tiana> 
lated. 



"This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recent^ de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that BcmpnlooB 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.'* — Timet, 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the khid, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — SpeUator. 

"A work of great valua It is the most faithful record we possess of the ailato- 
cnM^of the day."— Pa«t 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is tbe ttaBdaid 
authority on the subject"— ^tandordL 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Bmgle Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 6& 

L— SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AND HITMAN NATTJBE. 

*' The first Tolnme of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Gheap Edition» 
forms a very good beginning to what will donbtiess be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation whi(^ it cannot fail to obtain 
m its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a dear, bold t3ri)e, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being weU illnstrated and elegantly bound."— Poxt 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— « Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pasa 
fredy from hsuid to hand as a gift book in many householda"— ^oranuner. 

m.— THE GBESGENT AND THE OEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its nf>eful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms ia 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Q^arto'ly Review. 

IV.— NATHALiB. By JTTLIA EAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— il<A«nan<m. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well«- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— J?a?am«ner. 

VL— ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio* 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-Po«^ 

Vn.— SAU SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODEEN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Soott*B or Bnlwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa" — Messenger. 

Yin.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEGOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— iKAeiunan. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** In ' A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has prodnoed » 
work of strong effect"— iltAenmim. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

!_ 

X.— THE OLD COTJET SUBUBS. By LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who haye a love for the best kinds of reading.*'— ^^romtner. 

XI.— IKABGAKEI AND HEB BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whila There are a freshness and (ni- 
ginality about it quite charming." — Athenaum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purdiaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— .filrcmtner. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBTJRTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Gross * has the sama 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANGE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOGBAGY. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hook."— Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

» The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.'*— tSftnufoy TimeL 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Gretton*s book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction." — Times, 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John TTa-Uf ft^ * 
one of the most popular works of the day.**— P<w& 

XVm.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*8 story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractiva**— Pot<L 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
«The Caxtons.' "Standard 

XX.— THE BOMANGE OF fHE FOBITM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.**— 7UtM(raM 2feuL 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting.*'— ^Memetm. 

XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 
" These * Studies from life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. ^Rio 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished anthor.**— iSMiireiay JSevtea. 
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XXm.— 6SAin)M0IHEB'S HONEY. 

" We oomxnend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noTeL The 
oharacters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— ilMefumif?!. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOEa 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
*' A delightful hoo\L**-^Athenaum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— j^once^ 

XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

"We adyise all who haye the opportunity to read this hook."—Atheiunmk 

xs:yi.— msTBESs and maid. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tife.**—Athenmm. " A charming tale charmingly told."— «9tondardL 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel"- Tfmei. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose woTk.*'—Examiner, 

XXVm.— LES mSEBABLES. By VICTOR HTJOO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The mmits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it aa a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M.yictor Hugo haa stamped npoo 
every page the hall-mark of geniua"- Quarterly Beoiew. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 

History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 

and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will lika"— I^toies. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema*'— T^nei: 

" A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irvtng's Life ought to have a niche 
ineverygaJlery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolatioa" — Saturday Review. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing: aa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Athenceunk 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEEIGAN HUHOUE. 

** Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priatei**— Po«(L 

XXXm.— OBaHSTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'Ohristian'a 
Mistake ' a novel without a itmlV— Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervadet 
the work from the first page to the last"— ilMemvum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By HBS. OUPHANT. 

** * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former wrrrkn" dthmsmn. 
** A story whose pathetio beanty will appeal irresdatibly to all readenL**— '/ML 
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XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/* 
**Thl8 is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaka 
out of a generooB heart the purest trathB of lifa^'^J^xomtiMr. 

XXXVTL— NEW AMEBIOA. By HBPWOETH DIXON. 

** A yery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thooc^itfnlly and weO."— Timet. 
"We recommend eyery one who feels any interoBt in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon'B very interesting ^)ooiL"-— Saturday Beview. 

XXXVni.— SOBEBT FALOQNEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LLJ). 
" * Robert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it eyinces of human thoughts and feelinga"— ilMoumm. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOlt 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u*The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^Mefumif?!. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIPB. 

BY GEORGE WEBBB DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original noyeL The interest neyer flag& The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — (Quarterly Reoiew, 

XLI.— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers.'*— iHmiec. 

XLH.— A BRAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
**A yery good noyel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit'*— JS!xamiiMr. ' 

XUn.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A yery pleasant, healthy story, well and artistioaUy told.' The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— tStandard 

XLTV.— SAU SLICE'S AMEBIOANS AT HOHE. 

**Thii is one of the most amusing books that we oyer read.**— tSWandani 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring duurm than the graceful 
sketdies in this work." — United Service Moffoxine. 

XLVI.— A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

'* * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mra Oliphant^ and may hold its 
own wiui eyen * The Ohronicles of Garlingford.* **— 2%nea 

XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTER. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery conyey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Timeg, 

XLVm.— PH(EBE, JUNIOB. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"This noyel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe 19 excellently drawn."— IVtnea 
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